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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. | 


The meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will 
commence at West Chester, Chester county, on Tuesday, 
the 2d of August, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and continue its 
sessions till Thursday evening of the same week. The 
committee cannot report a full programme at this time, 
but present the following, as items of business. 

1. The report of the committee on the revision of the 
Constitution and By-Laws.—J. P. Wickersham, of Lan- 
caster, chairman. 

2. Report upon the Methods of Teaching English Gram- 
mar.—H. R. Warriner. 

3. Inaugural Address of the President. 

4. Essay by a lady—probable author not yet known. 

5. Reports upon the best plans to be adopted to secure 


punctuality and regularity in the attendance of pupils.—| 


C. W. Deans. 
6. Address from T. W. Valentine, A. M., of Williams- 
burg, N. Y. 


7. Report on the methods of conducting Teachers’ In-| 


stitutes.—F. A. Allen 

8. Address by Joseph Parrish, M. D., Superintendent 
of Training School for Feeble Minded Children. 

9. Report upon the Importance of the study of the Nat- 
ural Sciences.—S. D. Ingram. 

9. Report upon the Rights of Pupils.—I. N. Pierce. 

10. Address from Gov. Boutwell, Secretary of the Board 
of Education of Massachusetts. 

Some other Addresses and Reports are expected, but 
positive assurances have not yet been received, therefore 
the authors are not announced. 

The State Superintendent and his Deputy will be pre- 
sent, and add interest to the occasion by their assistance. 

If official or other engagements do not prevent, Gover- 
nor Packer will also be with us and favor us with an ad- 
dress, of which due notice will be given. 

The following subjects, among others, will be brought 
before the Association for discussion, or at least such of 
them as it may be thought best to discuss. 

The propriety of compelling, by legislative enactments, 
parents and guardians to give those under their charge an 
opportunity to attend school. 

The education of the sexes in the same school. 

How shall the Normal School Law of Pennsylvania be 
amended so as to render it practical and efficient ? 

Should not the age of admission into the common schools 
be raised from five to seven years? 

The committee fee] authorized to say, that delegates will 
be carried to the meeting and back, for half price, at 
least on most of the public thoroughfares. 

It is hoped that every Teacher in the State will make 


| his or her arrangements thus early to be present at th- 
'meeting. Men of eminence from abroad have been ene 
| gaged, as well as from our own State, to be present and 
| instruct and edify us by their wisdom and experience, and 
the Teachers and friends of universal education should 
turn out en masse, to hear and be benefitted. 

Cuas. R. Copurn, Chairman Ex. Com. 





The several County Superintendents of the State, are 
| hereby respectfully, but earnestly requested to forward to 
the undersigned, immediately, answers to the following 
questions. These answers are required, to enable the 
Executive Committee of the Association to make their 
annual report. It is desirable to have the statement of 
| the educational history of the past year, as full as possible. 
| 1. How many county Institutes have been held in your 
| county during the year? 

| 2. Were these Institutes conducted by the Superinten- 
| dent, if not, by whom, and how long did each continue ? 

| 3. Have you a county Association, if so, how many 
meetings does it have in the year? 

4. Are there township Institutes or Associations in your 
| county, and how many of each? 
| §. Are your teachers improving or retrograding from 
year to year? 

6. What are the greatest obstacles in the way of progress 
of the cause of education in your county? 

Please reply to the above, and state any other facts that 
| may be of interest to the friends of our school system 
| throughout the Commonwealth, and oblige, 

C. R. Copurn, 








NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual meeting of the National Teachers’ 
Association, will be held in Wasuineton, D. C., on the 
second Wednesday, (the 10th) of August next, commenc- 
ing at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

Introductory Address by the President, Andrew J. Rick- 
off, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lecture by Elbridge Smith, of New England. 

Lecture by J. N. McJilton, of Maryland. 

Lecture by James Love, of Missouri. 

Lecture by Mr. , of the South West. 

Several Essays and Reports are expected from gentle- 
men of different sections of the country. 

The order of exercises will be announced at the meet- 
ing. Measures have been taken to make this the largest, 
most interesting and influential Educational Meeting that 
has ever been held in the country. A large number of 
the most distinguished educators, representing every de- 
partment of instruction, are expected to be present and 
participate in the deliberations of the meeting. 

Further particulars may be had by addressing the Pre- 
sident, A. J. Rickoff, Cincinnati, Ohio; Z. Richards, 
Washington, D. C.; D. B. Hagar, Jamaica Plains, Mass. ; 
C. S. Pennel, St. Louis; or the Secretary, J. W. Bulkley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. J. W. Burkey, Secretary. 

Brooklyn, June 10, 1859. 
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THE NEW VOLUME. 


This number commences the eighth volume of the 
Journal, and meets the ‘reader with congratulations 
on the past and well assured hope for the future.— 
The seven by-gone years, if they have not recorded 
all that was anticipated at the beginning of each, 
have at least borne the trace of no retrograde step in 
the work of general education in Pennsylvania ; while 
many benefits and advances that were not looked for 
were effected, and some dreaded evils turned to good. 
On the whole, this “’prentice term” has been one 
of great bustle, many efforts, some disappointments, 
but much progress ; and though the Journal was but 
a “’prentice hand”, it looks back without the con- 
sciousness of having made any serious bungie, or de- 
stroyed any of the valuable material committed to its 
care and skill. ‘ 

The coming year will be one of greater demand 
than any of the past, because of the still growing 
wants of the system and the schools. These will in- 
evitably impose greater cares and more labor on all. 

The School Department will need to rise, with the 
higher aspirations and the larger wants of the system 
in all its relations. Formative efforts, when all are 
united in the attempt to find out and adopt the true 


solution for each difficulty and the best supply for, 


every want, are a labor of love and of friendly co-op- 
eration. But the administration of a settled system, 
—where power is to be exercised in the curing of 
mistakes, the stimulation of tardiness, the redress of 
wrongs, or the expulsion of perverseness or‘unfitness, 
—is a very different and a much less pleasant thing. 
Such, however, is coming to be the work of the chief 
authority of the system. 

The local Directorship—the next most important 
administrative element,—has also work before it, the 
coming year. The schools may now be said to be 
established, and their fruits to have been tasted to 
such an extent as to enable the people to judge be- 
tween the good and the bad. The demand, there- 
fore, is for the good; and it is for Directors to sup- 
ply them, or to be responsible. 


The more general local authority of the County | 


Superintendency, must, this year, be “bested”, or 
most assuredly next May it will be “worsted.” Be- 
yond all doubt it is a decided success in every coun- 
ty wherein it has been ably and faithfully administer- 
ed; but let it not be, for a moment, supposed that 
this is going to save it elsewhere. Each will have 
to answer for himself. Therefore, let what has been 
well done heretofore, be better done hereafter; and 
let all who feel incapable or unwilling to meet the 
full requirements of the office, consider that it is not 
merely their own time that is fleeting, but the time 
and the hopes of the great system. 

A new éra has opened up to the Teacher. His 
profession is now recognized. Requirements upon 
him are made, which must soon elevate him to the 





true standard of his duty, or exclude him from the 
ranks. On every side, efforts are made to fit him for 
his place ;—some, it is true, by empyrics and preten- 
ders, whom his own good sense will enable him to 
detect and avoid. But amidst the confusion and 
emulation of attempts to attract his attention and 
patronage, it is easy to perceive the growth and for- 
mation of that majestic system of Professional train- 
ing, which is about to be the glory of the State, and 
the solid foundation of his high professional charac- 
ter. While manfully discharging his functions in 
the school, the institute and the association, the com- 
ing year, it will therefore also be his duty, as it should 
be his pride, to promote this end by every means in 
his power ; for if he work not for his own profession, 
others will,—as all history shows to be the tendency 
of human nature,—trample it down. 

Parents, also,—whose representatives State and 
County Superintendents, Directors and Teachers only 
are,—incur each succeeding year, stronger because 
more obviously seen, claims upon their control and 
co-operation. From necessity and for their conve- 
nience, only, is it that these others are their depu- 
ties in the management of the traiuing of their child- 
ren. ‘This does not, however, in the least release 
‘them from the moral obligation of seeing to it, 
\that all is right in the schools. Equally plain is 
their power to correct abuses, and their duty to do 
so, though only to be exercised in a prescribed man- 
ner. And while they keep this open eye on, it is “a 
no less imperative upon them to have their children 
in, the school. In fact this is the first great duty, 
upon the due discharge of which mainly rests, at 
least the moral right to be heard at all in reference 
to the school or its management. 

The children in the schools, are, after all, not only 
the material for the operation of the system and all 
its powers and officers, but the object of its very ex- 
istence. Every act of it and of its authorities is to 
be solely directed to their good. The coming year 
will make renewed and enlarged demands upon them ; 
though it is not improbable that, in many cases too 
much may be attempted to beexacted. The tenden- 
ley of the new movement, like that of all others, is to 
extremes ; and the extreme we are now approaching 
in reference to the youthful mind, is that of over ef- 
|fort, neglect of essential first principles in the hot 
|pursuit of advancement, and multifarious studies. — 
| After all, a childis but a child; and the attempt to 
|make a man of him before years of slow growth 
effect the change, though it may seem to succeed 
for a time, will ultimately kill or cripple his mind or 
|his body, or both. 

In reference to all these powers and agencies and 
interests, this Journal will, as heretofore, pursue an 
even way, neither deterred by criticism from what 
seems right, nor induced by flattery into known 
wrong. It has never canvassed for favor or sup- 
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port. It relies upon Truth and the Cause; and it makes its appearance, and preserve it for reference, 
it hopes to greet the readers, next year, with the still in connexion with the Pamphlet of the School Law 


continuing report of progress and success. 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


‘and Decisions. 


In the March No., (1859), of the 
Journal there is a set of examples of the mode of 
levying and assessing tax, of great value. It em- 


There will be a regular series of educational meet- braces forms showing the manner of proceeding in 


ings in the month of August: On the 2d, the State 
Teachers’ Association will meet at West Chester ; 


meet at the city of Washington, D. C.; and on the 
16th, the Western Teachers’ Association will at the 
Borough of Washington, Washington county, Pa.— 
Attendance upon all of these will be instructive and 
entertaining, and will well repay the cost and trouble, 
te all who can afford the time and expense; but it 
would seem to be a plain duty of the Pennsylvania 
Teacher to give his own State Association the pre- 
ference. All should be attended, if practicable ; but 
ifany must be omitted, let it not be our own State 
society, which has done so much good in the past, 
and is capabie of so much in the future, and with 
which so many pleasant memories and associations 
are linked. 

Our western friends, especially, should be present. 
They will be expected. They will have an opportu- 
nity of placing their own sectional association on its 
true ground by the course they may pursue. If ab- 
sent in mass, the inference will be, that they have 
broken off and set up for themselves. If present in 
large numbers, both at the State and the Western 
Association, they will not only avoid this conclusion, 
but show a double zeal in the cause. This course will 
also be the means of encouraging their eastern as- 
sociates in the State Association, to form a sectional 
body in the Kast, similar to their own and in connec- 
tion with the State Association. Thus they have 
many good reasons for coming, and are expected in 
troops. 

West Chester is one of the pleasantest towns in 
the State ;—easy of access, its people capable of ap- 
preciating effort in a good cause, and the county full 
of awakening Teachers. The President of the As- 
sociation resides there, and will have all the necessary 
preparations made. The Executive Committee have 
been active in the same matter. Every thing prom- 
ises a full and interesting session ; and if every Teach- 
er and friend of the cause of general education who 
can afford the time, attend, it will be an occasion 
long to be remembered. 





ASSESSMENT OF TAX. 

Inquiries are frequently made personally or by 
letter to the editor, in reference to difficulties, en- 
countered in the assessment of school tax and other 
particulars of official duty by Boards of Directors.— 
Few of these would occur on this or any other sub- 
‘ject of school law, if the officers of the Board were 
to read carefully the official matter in the Journal as 





‘almost every case that can be conceived, and will af- 
‘ford more satisfaction and a clearer view of the mat- 
on the 10th, the National Teachers’ Association will | 


ter than whole pages of explanation. It will be well 
to examine it carefully, before applying elsewhere for 
instruction ; and especially before taking legal advice; 
—few lawyers being fully versed in the details of the 
school law, and an erroneous opinion invariably lead- 
ing to delay, confusion and increased cost. 


NEW TEACHER’S MONTHLY REPORT. 

We are not the advocate of frequent change in the 
documents and official forms of the school system ; 
and when it was announced, some time ago, that a 
new monthly report was about to be issued, some ap- 
prehension was felt. But the new document, recent- 
ly received, justifies itself. The tabular or formal 
part, is unchanged, being what the law calls for. The 
change consists in the addition, on the back, of a 
“ Recapitulation,” showing aggregates, averages and 
general results for the month. This will be very 
useful and satisfactory to the Board of Directors, 
and must facilitate the making out of the annual re- 
port of the District. 7he improvement, however, is 
the appending to the monthly report, of the “re- 
ceipt” to be signed by the Teacher for his month’s 
salary ; thus effectually carrying out that provision 
of the law which prohibits the payment of the Teach- 
er’s salary, until his monthly report is made out and 
transmitted to the Board. The mode of making the 
report a “condition precedent” to payment, is a de- 
cided hit, and will no doubt save the Secretaries 
much labor and trouble. 








EXAMINATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 

The annual examination of the Teachers of the 
State, is about to commence in the larger counties, 
and will soon be held inall. It has sometimes seem- 
ed as if that wise provision of the school law, that 
Teachers shall be examined in the presence of the 
Board of Directors, “to whom they first apply” for 
employment, is not sufficiently understood or realized 
by Directors. The object undoubtedly was, to ena- 
ble them, by personal inspection and the exercise of 
their own judgment, to form an opinion of the deport- 
ment, manner of speaking and explaining, and gene- 
ral appearance of all the candidates; so that they 
might employ those who were most promising of suc- 
cess. Book knowledge is only half of the Teacher's 
qualifications. Quickness of perception, readiness 
of expression, coolness of manner and propriety of 
deportment, with a knowledge of the art of teaching, 
are no less, requisite and constitute the other half. 
Of nearly all these the Director is as good a judge 
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as the Superintendent. Moral lei also is to|sional ealibcaion, me may even he segeatnred to 
be ascertained. This is especially the duty of the | others of equal qualificatioes, if no detriment to the 
Board. 'school shall appear probable. But in the latter case, 

Hence, it would seem as if the Director who ab-|extreme caution should be exercised; for if the 
sents himself from the annual examination of the | Teac her enter the school with coolness on the part 
Teachers, when new ones are to be employed, (as is of any considerable portion of the parents towards 
unfortunately the case in most country districts,) not | him, arising from an outside cause of this kind, he 
only neglects a duty very plainly intimated by the ‘will soon find it to create an inside obstacle, and his 
law, but deprives himself of the best, if not the only,  diffic sulties will be thus increased. He will have two 
opportunity he may have of acquiring any knowledge | classes of pupils to deal with ;—those of his relatives 
of the comparative merits and qualifications of the and friends, and those of his opponents ; and he will 
various candidates. And hence it also follows, that | be very fortunate, indeed, if the half of the term do 
those Boards who attend the examinations, and then, |not pass away, before he will have lived down the sus- 
or immediately afterwards, employ their Teachers for | picion of partiality and established his own character 
the year, are much nearer the intention of the law, ‘as to fitness. In all cases of doubt of this kind, a 
and more likely to succeed in their object, than those | strange school and a strange district will be found 
who neglect the opportunity. preferable. 

Some few Teachers—or rather would-be Teachers; In the case of debutants who are related to Direc- 
—are in the habit of coming forward in districts, dis-|tors, and who have equal qualifications with other 
tant from those in which they really intend to apply | applicants, few cases can be imagined that should 
for schools. As the law now stands, there is no|embarrass. It is better for all parties that such 
mode of preventing this; for if questioned on this | should commence their professional career amongst 
point, they may say that they do intend apply to for |strangers. Such candidates are generally youthful, 
employment in the districts in which they have come and have been the companions of some and are fa- 
forward for examination. It need scareely be re-|miliarly known by many of their pupils, if they take 
marked, that such should never be employed, while/a home school. This will be the first element of 
others who frankly comply with the spirit as well as their difficulties. They enter the school under the 
the letter of the law, can be obtained. |charge of obtaining it by family influence, and the 

Of course this does not apply to Teachers who | consequent implied charge of want of due qualifica- 
really do apply for schools in the district where ex-|tion. This will be the second. They are without 
amined, but fail to obtain them. It was to leave the /experienee, and their attempts will not meet even 
door open for these to schools in other districts, that | that degree of confidence and forbearance which a 
the law was worded as it now reads ; and their char-|stranger would experience. This will be the third. 
acter for truthfulness being known, they should have | In fact it is impossible to enumerate all the real or 
the benefit of the provision. petty difficulties of such a position. The true reme- 

“ Nepotism” in the employment of Teachers is a ay is to avoid them, by avoiding the school or the po- 
practice of the most injurious kind. Its general|sition to which they seem to be inseparable inci- 
sense is “undue attachment for relations ;” and in | dents. 
school affairs it means that feeling which sometimes} ‘There are instances, but they are rare, in which 
leads Directors to appoint Teachers on account of |the relation of the Director, or of leading citizens of 
relationship to themselves or of some other motive |the school precinct may be appointed to his first 
arising from family influence. When this is done,}school. But these are only cases in which an ad- 








without sufficient qualification on the part of the per- 
son appointed, it is simply and clearly a criminal vio- 
lation of duty. No outside pressure should effect it ; 
no specious explanation or apology can justify it. 

It does not follow, however, that a Teacher is not 
to get a school, because he or she happens to have a 
Director for relation. But in this, as in all other 
cases of doubtfulness, there are certain principles of 
right, which if kept in view, will avoid real difficulty. 

In the first place, if the Director's relative, or the 


relative of influential citizens of the District, be an 


experienced Teacher with a known standard of qual- | 
ification, he comes before the Board and the District 
upon the strength of that, and not upon his relation- 
ship or local influence. He should be appointed in 
preference to all of lower literary, moral and profes- 


mitted superiority in qualification over all other ap- 
'plicants, exists, and in which the general feeling of 
the people of the precinct is favorable. Short of this, 
an appointment will neither promote the good of the 
school, the success of the Teacher, nor the comfort 
jand influence of the Board. 

| In the third place, Relations, as such, be they re- 
jlated to whom they may, of inferior qualifications to 
|other reputable applicants, are always to be rejected. 
| This is so plain as to need no further remark. 





BUCKS COUNTY. 
| The northern parts of Bucks and Montgomery, ad- 
| joining Northampton, Lehigh and Berks, have al- 
ways been different in feeling and action from the 
southern and middle portions. They have heretofore 
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also been more backward in educational affairs. But 
@ movement seems, at last, to have commenced in 
both, which, judging from the progress already made 
and the steadfast character of the people who have 
made it, bids fair to retrieve all past remissness. 

The following account of a visit to the “ Quaker- 
town Classical and Normal School,” near the north 
west corner of Bucks, is by the County Supertend- 
ent. It not only shows the local fact, that educa- 
tional life is infused into “ the upper end,” but it is a 
fair specimen of the other and more general and vast- 
ly more interesting fact, that “Normalism” is fast 
forcing itself into all academies and schools, whose 
faculty or Trusters fully appreciate the spirit and 
wants of the age. Indeed, there is searcely a county 
in the State, at the present moment, in which one or 
more such institutions are not endeavoring to supply, 
and that too with much success, the absence of more 
regular and permanent Normal Institutions. Let 
them “ multiply and replenish” the State. They are 
the corner stones on which the great normal system 
of Pennsylvania is about being erected :— 

“ Prompted by the invitation of the principals of 
this institution, as well as by the solicitation of a 
number of the pupils who are teachers of Bucks 
county schools, I attended the examination on the 
18th ult. Although the day was stormy, several 
visitors from a distance were in attendance, besides 
quite a number from the vicinity, who, with the 
students (some 50 of both sexes, of whom thirty 
were practical teachers,) filled the capacious hall 
allotted to the purpose. 

The exercises commenced by the answering of a 
number of questions of a philosophical character, 
which had been pravaqealy announced. Several of 
the solutions elicited considerable discussion, as 
they gave rise to difference of opinion, which, inits 
manifestation, was both entertaining and instruc- 
tive. 

Quite an examinationin Geography followed the 
above. This was conducted by the Principal, A. 
R. Horne, by whom liberty was allowed to the au- 
dience to ask any questions that they saw fit to 


of well constructed sentences could be formed out 
of such very discordant materials. 

An exercise in Mental Arithmetic was one of 
particular interest. After the teacher had dictat- 
ed a number of questions, in the solution of which 
there was a general participation, and answers 
given with promptness—the audience were invited 
to ask any that they might chose to select. Sev- 
eral occurred on the spur of the moment, which 
were announced to the pupils. One of these,— 
reckoned among the more abstruse problems of 
practical arithmetic, was proposed by Joseph Fell 
the former Superintendent, and solved by onc of 
the German pupils, who, at a teachers’ examination 
for Springfield, in the fall of 1857, could have an- 
swered none but the most elementary questions.— 
In fact, neither the teachers nor school directors 
then and there assembled, thought there could be 
much importance in having an exercise in Mental 
Arithmetic at all. 

This opportunity of witnessing the performance 
of so many teachers whose schools I had formerly 
visited—and, more than all, of noting their pro- 
gress—was fraught with an interest that will be 
long remembered. I saw engaged in these exerci- 
ses some 20) persons whom I recognized, composing 
the band of progressive teachers who are now eleva- 
ting the standard of education in north-western Bucks 
county; and in witnessing their exercises I saw an 
earnest of the improved teaching which will char- 
acterize their labors, when they will again assume 
the arduous duties of the school-room. Itis tothe 
devotion and energy of such, that we are to look 
for the advancement of our public schools. 

EveninG Session.—It was understood that the 
exercises of the afternoon closed the session of this 
institution. But the students of this school, we 
have been informed through the papers of the coun- 
ty, have organized alyceum, and it has been already 
productive of excellent results. 

At 7} o’clock the President of the Society called 
the meeting to order. The hall was filled withthe 
pupils of the school, and with the elite of Quaker- 
town. After the preliminary exercises, consisting 
chiefly of adopting the minutes of a previous meet- 
ing, and admitting honorary members, declama- 
tion was allotted to various members of the lyceum— 
and among the performers was one of the assistant 
teachers, who gave a very sensible address. The 





propose, while different members of the class point- ladies ware called upon, and two of them respond- 
ed on the various outline maps to the respective ed to the call, having appropriate addresses se- 
localities, boundaries, &c., &c. lected for the occasion. Their enunciation was 

Following this was an exercise in the Latin distinct, with sufficient loudness to fill the area of 
Grammar, with 1 reading and translation lesson in the hall—and the action, as embraced in the artic- 
the same language. Time would not allow even a ulation, attitude and gestulation, afforded a good 
brief detail of the pupils’ performances in their va- specimen of the graces ofelocntion. Several of the 
rious studies. In the school at this session, besides addresses partook chiefly of a valedictory charac- 
elementary reading in the above named branches, |ter, appropriate to the occasion, and an incident 
there was a class in Virgil, and another engaged of affecting interest occupied a prominent part 
in the study of the Greek language. ‘among these. The pupils had procured from one 

The exercises in the afternoon, in which there | of their number, who is a practical daugerreotypist, 
was the most general participation by the pupils|an elegant picture of the whole school, and one 
of both sexes, was one of impromptu composition. | of the students was selected to present it to the 
It is termed Conglomeration, and consists in com-| Principal on behalf of the school, This was done 
bining into a single sentence words given by the and a reply was received well adapted to make a 
conductor of the exercises. The short period of | lasting impression on the minds of the students. 
three minutes was allowed for the construction of | Besides these we had very appropriate addresses 
the sentences—after which the pupils were sever- from assistant Baugher, Chas. Mason, and others. 
ally called upon (having exchanged slates,)toread| Among the exercises fraught with valnable in- 
their respective compositions. A set of words | formation, interspersed with sparkling scintillations 
more incoherent in their application, than the ones | of wit, was the reading of the “ Gem,” a weekly 
submitted, could scarcely have been found ;—yet in | paper, edited by committees of the pupils, (period- 
their combination, the result proved that a number ‘ically appointed,) and consisting of contributions 
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from the different members, The communications 
exhibited in an admirable manner the utility, of 
such a vehicle in a lyceum, combining a variety of 
talent, and admitting a diversity of tastes as, well 
as of studies. 

A few incidents which. gave many attractions 
and charms to the scene, must,not. be overlooked. 


R. L. Cope, the teacher of the borough school, was: 
ave) 


there with a number of hig:pupils, and they 
several interludes. of singing, with excellent effect. 
Among these, “The Prejrie Flower” was not. the 
least of the attractions. Qe of the pupils of his 
school, a little girl of six years, dinanee with ex- 
quisite taste, and wearing, a chaplet of roses, and 
other ornaments, the choicest that the Quakertown 
gardens could afford, ste on to the platform 
with the ease and gracefu ofafairy. She first 
recited a neat little ditty, with extraordinary elo- 
cutionary propriety, afterwards sang from the 
same place. I have never. seen the performance 
surpassed, when the age of the performer is. taken 
into consideration, 

On the whole, this,occagion was one which will 
be long remembered, and,under the circumstances, 
it is thought that a.sketch,of. the same is deserving 
of a notice, in connection with the school exercises 
of other localities. 1. § 

Sixth mo,, 19th, 1859. 


CHESTER COUNTY. 

For years the peculiar educational characteristic 
of Chester has been, the great number of her Acade- 
mies and Seminaries. Many of these have been, and 
some still are, of high standing. Immediately after 
the first enactment of the Common School Law, this 
county made quite a vigorous.effort to put it into ge- 
neral and efficient operation. But, owing to the im- 


number of the Teachers of the county who resort to 
the Lancaster County Normal School for’profession- 
al training, somewhat retard this desirable conform- 
ity to the spirit of the age: If so, it is unfortunate; 
for this is the direction which is so desirable as’ to 
‘seem almost indispensable. 

Amongst the Academies proper of Chester coun- 
| ty that did so much good in the past, is the “West 
Chester Academy,” which still maintains a front 
‘rank in its class. The following brief sketch from 
its recent catalogue, deserves to be put on the re- 
cord : 


The West Chester Academy was built by volun. 
tary subscriptions, amounting to about $8.000. The 
first meeting of the contributors was held at’ the 
Court House, for the purpose of organizing, Septems 
|ber 28th, 1811—Messrs. John Forsythe, chairman, 
|and Dr. William Darlington, secretary ; when Messrs. 
| Joseph McClellan, Wm. Bennett and Dr. William 
|Darhngton were appointed commissioners “to col- 
‘lect the subscription fund, purchase a site, and ereet 
‘thereon a building suitable for an Academy.” The 
contributors were incorporated on the 27th of March, 
|1812; the first Board of Trustees which was elected 
under the charter on the 3d of April, 1813, was com~- 

osed of Messrs. Dr. Jonas. Preston, William Hemp- 
Pa Isaac Darlington, Dr. William Darlington, John 
Forsythe, Dr. Moses Marshall, John Graves, Esq,, 
John Duer, Esq., and William Townsend. At this 
meeting, Dr. William Darlington, LL. D., our-vene- 
rable townsman, who has since so honorably distin- 
guished himself in the world. of letters, was appoint- 
ed Secretary to the Board, and has continued to hold 
that office up to the present day, a period of forty-six 
years. May he be spared for many years to come! 
The Academy building was completed and the school 


perfections of the law itself the newness of the sys- | opened in the autumn of 1813, under the Rev. John 


tem, and the slowness of this as well as every other 
great movement toward moral reform, the good peo- 
ple of Chester became: somewhat disvouraged, not- 
withstanding their “steady habits.” They did not, 
however, abandon all educational effort. They only 
gave it a new direction. From that time till almost 
the present, Academies and Seminaries, sprang up| 
in almost every township, and those who could afford | 
the expense, have thus enjoyed considerable oppor- 
tunities for the education of their children. 

But unfortunately, this, to some extent, paralyzed 
the common school. The children of the most influ- 
ential and intelligent being provided for, less. energy 
was left to build up the common system. Hence 
mainly, it has been the case till quite recently, that 
Chester stood lower in the common school scale, than | 
her density of population, wealth and intelligence de- | 
manded. But she is now fast assuming her proper 
rank ; and if they can only be made to see their own 
and her true interest in the matter, her Academies 
and Seminaries may greatly promote this result. 

What the present condition of these institutions is, 
in reference to “Normalism” and the modern im- 
provements in teaching, we are unable to say. It is 
possible that the operations of the promising Normal 


|commended. 


Gemmill, a Presbyterian clergyman, as its first Prin- 
cipal, and Mr. Jonathan Gause, as English teacher. 
Thus, the time-honored Institution entered on its 
mission of peace, while the clash of arms resounded 
from the frontiers, as the gallant sons of the Repub- 
lic battled in defence of her rights. Amid the changes 
and fluctuations of so many years, it has stood and 
flourished, and it is the present Principal’s earnest,de- 
sire and pardonable ambition, that under his care it 
shall be what its generous founders intended it to be, 
—the means of imparting sound and solid instruction. 
“Quod Deus bene Vertat !” 

The Borough of West Chester, where the Institu- 
tion is located, is one of the most delightful inland 
towns of the State, within a short distance of the 
Brandywine and its classic fields, surrounded by a 
beautiful and flourishing section of country, among an 
active , enterprising, moral and intelligent population 
Two daily mail and passenger trains connect it with 
the city of Philadelphia, and a number of lines of 
stages afford easy and safe access from various parts 
of the country. 

The present Principal (W. F. Wyers, A. M., who 
has now six assistants ;) entered upon his duties on 
the first of May, 1854. The school is conducted on 
principles, which long practical experience has re- 
The course of instruction is thorough 
and extensive, embracing a wide range of Classical, 
English and Mathematical studies, with the German, 
French and Spanish languages. “Non multa, sed 
multum,” is his motto, and “ only one thing at a time ;” 
hence superficiality, or vain display, forms no part 





institution at West Chester, and the considerable 


of the system adopted. The department of the Clas- 
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sical Languages and Literature receives particular friends of education, were already assembled. The 
attention, under the personal instructions of the | Rev. Mr. Whalley opened the exercises with a most 
Principal, who is always at his post in the school- appropriate prayer, after which the chairman of 
room, superintending all its operations; while the the meeting introduced the orator of the day, the 
English and Mathematical branches are taught care-: Hon. Hendrick B. Wright. 

fully and thoroughly, by competent and experienced Apologizing for the crudity of his remarks on 
teachers. Instruction in the rudiments of Natural the score of the brevity of his preparation, he yet 
History is also given, if desired, for which purpose, | hoped to offer some suggestions which were worthy 
“the Chester County Cabinet,” which is the property | of remembrance. On the fly leaf of the school report 
of the Board of Trustees of the Academy, offers pe-| of 58 he had outlined his speech on his way up; 





culiar advantages. Maps, charts, globes, &c., are in 
constant use, to illustrate historical, geographical, 
astronomical and other studies. 

LUZERNE COUNTY. 

Unmistakable symptoms of vigorous educational 
life are seen in this county, First Scranton erected 
a large, beautiful and well furnished school-house.— 
The next year Hyde Park did the same; and now 
Providence has just dedicated to good taste, and 
comfort, and right training, a similar building. No 
doubt other districts have done, or are about doing, 
the same justice to their children and credit to them- 
selves ; though these are the only instances now in 
eurrecollection. At New Columbus and other points, 
instruction is given to those desirous of qualifying 
themselves for the work of teachers; and institutes 
and meetings are held in the different parts. Five 
years ago, Luzerne was one of the most unmoved 
eounties of Pennsylvania in school matters. Now 
she is amongst those that are moving most vigorously. 

It is no aceidental coincidence of dates that the 
aetive administration of the school system, under the 
stimulus of the County Superintendency, and this 
movement are contemporaneous. The fact and the 
solution are, that Luzerne has a working, travelling, 
talking Superintendent, who knows his duty and does 
it; and a population who appreciate and sustain him, 
It is the simple operation of the law of cause and ef- 
fect; and is seen in every part of the State where 
the producing cause has been fairly made to work. 

The following are the proceedings at the opening 
of the Providence school : 

We were favored last week with an invitation, 
from the School Board, to attend the dedication of 
the Graded School Building of Providence to the 
noble purpose for which it wasdesigned. The car- 
riage of Mr. Winton rapidly bore us, in company 
with the Rev. Mr. Robinson and Dr. Puloston, to 
the Borough, and having been fortified by a boun- 
teous meal at his hospitable board, we wended our 
way to the excellently planned building, which 
covers one of the most commanding eminences of 
the Valley, in the heart of the Borough of Provi- 
dence. We have heretofore described it to our 
readers. The people were already thronging the 
building from whose roof floated the stars and 
stripes. The six school rooms are now completed, 
furnished with excellent school furniture, and lined 
around with blackboard accommodations, on which 
some of the scholars had with skillful fingers been 
busy sketching maps, diagrams and drawings in a 
style that did them no little credit. The audience, 
a large and attentive one, comprising not only the 
people of the vicinity, but a number of the leading 


and the first fundamental proposition he laid down 
|was, that the prosperity of a country depended on 
jits educated mind. It mattered little to the slaves 
| of despotism whether they were educated or not, 
‘but a free government could only exist among a 
thinking people, and men could not think unless 
|they were trained. This was variously presented, 
Pennsylvania secured the rudiments of education 
toall hersons. Anarmy of halfa million children, 
greater than the force with which the conquering 
Alexander overran the plains of Asia, or Napo- 
leon invaded the snows af Russia, was being train- 
ed in our schools, who were to wield the future 
destinies of oar Commonwealth. Fifteen hundred 
school houses were devoted to the glorious work, 
and an annual appropriation of more than $2,000,- 
000 was freely made out of the pockets of the peo- 
ple. This army was taught in the English tongue ; 
in the tongue in which Milton sung, and Shakspere 
wove his wonderous plays, and immortal orators 
flashed their flaming utterances—the tongue which 
was performing the world’s great exchanges, and 
guiding its controlling movements. They were 
training our children to free thought and energy 
of action, and it was energy that made the great 
difference among men; that made the capacious head 
and gifted intellect of Hugh Miller, the stonemason, 
the great contributor to the progress of modern 
geology. He declared his preference for the fame 
of English or American writers over that of the 
great military heroes of the past. It was the boast 
of our school system that it was free from secta- 
rianism. No creeds were taught, though the great 
principles of morality were enforced. It was also 
their glory that they were free to all. He had not 
been their patron, theegh he had cheerfully paid 
his taxes.—Being warned that the time was nearly 
up, as he wished to take the evening train, he paid 
a tribute to the enterprise that erected this Graded 
Scnool room, and prayed for its continued prosper- 


ity. 

The Providence Glee Club, which gave us a 
number of spirited songs during the afternoon, then 
sung; when the Rev. Mr. Robinson was introduced 
to the audience, and made some very happy remarks 
on the part which parents must play in the right 
training of the young. They were not to leave 
everything to teachers. Home education was of 
the highest importance. They were to train up 
children in the way they should go, in order to re- 
alize the promise that their subsequent career should 
not be one of error. 

He was followed by Elder Mott, who encouraged 
the audience by a sketch of the success of the 
school at Hyde Park, which was a decided success 
in spite of the predictions of the prophets of ill.— 
A merited tribute was awarded the Principal, Mr. 
Matthews, and his assistants. He had no doubt 
that the time would soon come when Providence 
would, to a man, glory in an institution which of- 
fered education of the highest order to all, and ad- 
ded to the value of property and the attractions of 
‘the Borough as a residence. 
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Judge Merrifield was next called upon, and drew |er that her plan of schools and instruction was per- 
a strong contrast between the schools of Lackawan- | fect and not susceptible of further improvement when 


na Valley forty years ago, with its fifty voters, and | P . ; 
its flourishing schools now, when the’ children of | Geet devised, or that by standing still she may have 
more than than two thousand voters were daily comparatively fallen behind. We suspect the latter 


taught. He offered some excellent suggestions on |to be somewhat the case, even after making all due 


the general advantages of education. 


Mr. Lawrence expressed his delight at being 
witness to the inauguration of so excellent a build- | 
ing to such high purposes. The three Graded | 
Schools commented eminences that gave each a 
full sight of the others. He hoped that a noble | 
spirit of emulation would be awakened between | 
them, that they would prove the pioneers to nu-| 
merous such institutions, which would furnish the 


allowance for the wonderful advance effected when 
her existing plans were devised. 

But—“Jam, tandem,”—another move is to be made; 
and though it is the first of any importance since the 
establishment of the Female Normal School, some 
ten or twelve years since, and to be made too at the 
apparent sacrifice of that institution, it is a right one. 


children of all classes the best educational facilities | Allusion is made to the Female High School, which 
at the very doors of their parents. He addressed | jas heen determined on by the proper authority. 

the children, very happily remindicg them that | It is to be hoped that th ‘= the establich 
they must do their parts; that good schools could | reir pt grep engl Pye 
not be had without good scholars, and encouraged ment of the Male High School will be avoided by 
them with that beautiful story of the boyhood of | those haying charge of the foundation of the Female. 
Petrarch, who, while his fellows were called on to Jt has always seemed to us that in the grades of the 
swear as to their knowledge of certain facts, was|,,,. > : 
told that his simple word was enough, and warned Philadelphia schools, the space between the High 
them by a pertinent illustration drawn from the School and those from which it receives its students, 


unhappy end of a false and truant boy. 


Mr. Macartney briefly responded to a call made 
on him; and was followed by Mr. Randall, who 
sketched his relations to schools, and gave 
graphic history of what he had witnessed as done | 
by Graded Schools. He briefly noticed the diffi- | 
culties and opposition which the present enterprise | 
encountered, and congratulated the people on its | 
successful inauguration. 


Mr. Richardson was called upon, and -gave us 
some very humorous remarks that produced no lit- | 
tle merriment and a general good feeling that Dr. | 
Davis, in response to a call made upon him, did 
not think it wise in him to disturb. When, after 
another glee, the audience adjourned with many a} 
pleasant speech and hearty congratulation. It was 
a proud day for the Board, who have worked their 
enterprise through to a successful end, amid no 
little discouragement and opposition. It was a 
memorable day for the people who have happily 
inaugurated an undertaking, the glorious fruits of 
which are to bless the generations of the future.— 
Scranton Republican. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The goodly city of Brotherly Love has always, in 
educational matters, been a kind of “ close borough” 
towards the rest of the State,—having not only a sys- 
tem of schools, but a school feeling apart from the 
common movement. No doubt she was far in advance 
of the interior counties when the present State sys- 
tem was organized, and so continued for many years. 
But the question arises: Is she so now? We sus- 
pect she is not, even throwing her magnificent High 
School into the scale. At any rate, one thing is cer- 
tain; and that is, that while we almost daily hear 
of the extension of her school accommodations into 
every nook and corner of her large territory, we re- 
cently, or rather for nearly a score of years, have 
heard of little change in her plan of schools or modes 
of instruction. 

This state of facts proves one of two things: eith- 


is too large ; and that its capacity in point of num- 
‘ber, is too small. From the first defect results that 


|“ special training,” solely in reference to gaining ad- 


* | mission to the High School, which characterizes the 


studies of the lower institutions ; instead of that broad 
culture having sole reference to the practical uses of 
life. From the other, it is inevitable that a much 
smaller number of the youth of the city enjoy the 
benefits of an advanced education, than would if the 
High School had greater capacity and less preten- 
sion. 

It is, therefore, to be hoped, that the promising ef- 
fort about to be put forth by our noble city, will not 
exhaust itself in the erection of one costly building, 
with imposing faculty and showy apparatus; but 
that such Female High School accommodations will 
be provided, as shall furnish to all who may desire 
and are prepared for it, the benefits of an advanced 
education. Any thing materially short of this is a 
perversion of the true design of the common or pub- 
lic system of education. 

In Lancaster we claim to have hit the true medium 
in this respect ;—our High Schools (for both male 
and female have been operation, for years,) having 
ample room for all who pass creditably through the 
Secondary, and desire to entire the High Schools.— 
Hence it comes to pass, too, that without trenching 
on the proper bounds of a college education, our 
boys enjoy the benefits of the best Academy; and 
that our girls (instrumental music and drawing in- 
cluded) obtain all the instructionaye and more 
too,—of the highest and most fashionable Seminary. 

The following are the proceedings of the Board of 
Controllers on this momentous question : 

An adjourned meeting of this Board was held 
yesterday afternoon, to consider the report of the 


Special Committee to whom was referred a mem- 
orial from the Principals of the Girls’ Grammar 
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Schools, asking the Board to change the School of 
Practice from a Grammar School to one of a lower 
grade ; also, a communication from the Committee | 
on the Normal School, remonstrating against the| 
proposed change. ‘The special committee reported | 
in favor of the change asked for, closing their re- 
port with the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the resolution requiring candi-| 
dates for admission into the Normal School to! 
pledge themselves to become teachers in the Pnb-| 
lie Schools be rescinded. 
| Resolved, That the Grammar School, now used 

as @ School of Practice, be abolished, and that the 
pupils attending it be transferred to the Sectional 
Schools, to which they belong. 

Resolved, That the Normal School be so remod- 
eled as to convert it into a Girls’ High School,— 
with Normal Department; which shall have the 
right to occupy the whole building. 

Resolved, That the Boys’ Secondary and Primary 
Schools in Chester street be hereafter used as 
Schools of Practice. 

Mr. Duffield hoped the resolutions would not be 
adopted. He had long been connected with the 
Normal School, and was satisfied of its superior 
character. In his opinion the Committee had tran- 
scended their duty, in making the report they had. 
It was strange, indeed, that those who cherish the 
present school system, as the Committee say they 
do, should seek to destroy any part of it. The gen- 
tleman defended at length the plan of instruction 
pursued at the Model School, and denied that it 
enjoys superior advantages over the other gram- 
mar schools. If there was an advantage possessed 
by the pupils of the School of Practice in the ex- 


'aminations, he wanted to know how it was that 
the admissions into the Normal School from the 
School of Practice, since its organization, was 
only one fifth of the whole number admitted? The 
Normal School was created for the purpose of 
making teachers, which, he said, is of the highest 
importance, and the pledge to become teachers was 


essential. The idea of attaching a Normal depart- 
ment to.a Girls’ High School was, in his opinion, 
preposterous, 

Dr. Huston replied to Mr. D. He argued that 
the model school does possess superior advantages 
over the other grammar schools. One is its single 
session ; another, that it has always abundant ma- 
terial on hand to keep the averageup. The Gram- 
mar School cannot admit pupils outside of the sec- 
tion in which it is located, yet it is required to keep 
its average up. According to the calculation of 
Dr. Huston, the School of Practice has three 
times as many teachers,including the pupil teachers, 
as the Grammar Schools. The speaker asked if 
there is another Grammar School in the city, that 
has had one-fifth of the admissions into the Normal 
School, or even one-fifteenth? Dr. Huston denied 
that the adoption of the plan proposed by the Com- 
mittee would, in any respect, interfere with the 
presect School System. He said that there is 
plenty of room in the Grammar Schools for the 
girls in the Model Schools, and exhibited figures 
to support his position. 

Mr. Booth argued that the chief objection to the 
Model School, arose from the fact that the Gram- 
mar Schools in some of the sections find it difficult 
| tokeep up the average. He closed by saying that 
if the High School is established, and warrants 
drawn for the pay of the teachers, the Controller 
would not sign them. 





Mr. Leech asked him how he knewit? He re- 


plied that he had taken the trouble to ask the Con- 
troller, and heard it from his own lips. 

Mr. Leech thought it very wrong in the Control- 
ler to make any such statement, in advance of the 
action of the Board. 

Mr. Hollingsworth said that he advocated the 
establishment of a Girls’ High School twenty years 
ago. He thought it their right. In his opinion 
the schools had better teachers before the estab- 
lishment of the Normal Schools. 

Mr. Fry said if the Controllor should refuse to 
sign the warrants, as had been said, it would not 
interfere with the organization of the High School, 
if the Councils would transfer the item of appro- 
priation of the Norma] School to the High School. 

Mr. Dusenbery defended the Model and Normal 
Schools, and said if there are errors in the plan of 
instruction, the proper way would be to correct 
them, not to blot the schools out of existence. 

Mr. Duffied moved to lay the first resolution on 
the table. Not agreed to. 

On the motion to adopt the first resolution, the 
vote was, yeas 16, nays 2. The members voting in 
the negative were Duffield and Ivins, the latter vo- 
ting under instructions. 

The second resolution was adopted, yeas 14, 
nays 6. 

he third resolution, after an ineffectual effort 
to refer it to the Normal Committee, was adopted. 

To the fourth resolution, Mr. Jackson offered an 
amendment, providing that one of the boys’ Secon- 
dary and Primary Schools, in each of the sections 
adjoining the School of Practice, including the 
twelfth section, be altered into a School of Prac- 
tice. Agreed to, yeas 18, nays 2. . 

Dr. Huston moved that the changes provided 
for in the resolutions take effect after the coming 
vacation. Agreed to. Adjourned. 





WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

It is interesting to watch the various forms of edu- 
cational development in the different counties. Of 
course the main features in all (where there is mark- 
ed progress) is the same. But the secondary effects 
—the filling out—the minor graces—of the system, 
are various. In Washington, the practice of having 
large school celebrations—“ pic nics "—with refresh- 
ments for the body as well as the mind, with attrac- 
tions for the old as well as the young, is becoming a 
local custom. A large turn out of this kind, by the 
pupils of the well known Union School, and by the 
citizens, of the borough of Washington, is to take 
place on the 4th of July. From the note of prepa- 
ration already heard, it promises to be the event of 
the day there. We wish them fair skies, light hearts, 
clear heads and sharp appetites. 

The “ Normal School” at West Middletown, un- 
der the care of the County Superintendent, has also 
become a settled institution. The annual term of six 
weeks has just closed, and has no doubt been of vast 
benefit. Having been held at a period of the year 
when the Superintendent was of course released from 
the school duties of visitation and examination, he de- 
serves much credit for the effort. The following is 
his own modest account of it : 

West Mipptetown Norma Scuoor.—The Nor- 
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session six weeks, closed on Friday, June iO. Dur- 
ing the term there were one hundred and thirty-one 
Teachers in attendance—most of them from the 
beginning until the expiration of the school.— 
It very much rejoices our heart, that our humble 
effort in this school, was crowned with such com- 

lete success. The improvement on the part of the 

eachers in attendance, in the Common Schol Sci- 
ences and the “art of teaching,” couid not be esti- 
mated at less than fifty per cent. ; in some of the 
branches, Mental Arithmetic and Grammar, it was 
much more than this, 

36 of the 42 distriets of the eounty were repre- 
sented in this school. There was 67 gentlemen 
and 64 ladies in attendance. 

The School, throughout all its departments, was 
conducted in such a way as to furnish the Teach- 
ers belonging to it perfect models in order, system, 
classification and teaching. The lectures of Dr. 
Bemas on Physiology, Prof. Brewer on Chemistry 
and Botany, Dr. Vanvoorhis on Vital Force, Dr. 
Barnett on the Model Teacher, Prof. Ross on the 
English language, and B. M, Kerr, Esq., on the 
American Student, delivered before the school, 
were among its most dignified features. They were 
for the most part, presented in the evening and 
always attended by a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. 

The orderly deportment of the young ladies and 
gentlemen attending the school, won forthem the 
universal regard of the good citizens of Middletown, 
and merited our highest approval, During the 
progress of the school, many friends of education 
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On Thursday, one of the closing days, we were 
‘requested to meet the school, privately ; and upor 
doing so, Mr. A. 5, Eagleson, the chosen represen. 
tative of the school, presented us with a very fine 
|gold American Lever watch, worth$100, On pre- 
‘senting the watch, Mr. KE. made an eloquent, very 
|appropriate, and affecting address; referring to the 
friendly relation that existed between them as pu- 
pils and us as teacher; our earnest desires and 
labors for their improvement and their appreciation 
of these. He said in giving it, they gave it not as 
compensation for our services in their behalf, but 
as a seal of their love andenduring friendship. He 
reminded us and his fellow Teachers of the pre- 
\ciousness of time whose passing moments are re- 
corded by the watch, and urged upon all the im- 
portance of improving it well. Handing us the 
| present, he said, “ Take it as the offering of grate. 
‘ful and true hearts; and may the God of all grace 
bless, prosper and keep you.” On receiving the 
|present, we remarked that, it was unasked, unex- 
‘pected, and undeserved ; that we had done all our 
umble abilities could do for them, not for com- 
pensation, but for their improvement, the advance- 
ment of education, and the elevation of society; 
that our highest honor was to have a kind remem- 
|brance in their noble hearts ; that we never could 
forget their love, and that God might bless them 
/every one, and make them all useful ; and finally 
|gather us all home to the High School in Heaven, 
| where the rays of Heavenly Science beam in eter- 
| nal effulgence and Holy love reigns forever. 
I. H. L. 





came in to,witness our operations; and we believe | 
im every case, they went away approving what they | 
had seen. Some, who, before visiting us, were hos- | 
tile to the new system, went out its earnest friends. | 
If every body were acquainted with the practical | 
and efficient workings of the new system, everybody | 
would be in favor of it. Brother Teachers, let us | TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 
take encouragement and labor more earnestly and | Superintendents’ Convention: A Convention of County 
faithfully in our glorious work, and the time will Pasctiwcae arg bemaby biennale alg era 
. : | Superinten nope 4 - 
yng ace hosts of co-working | view with many of the Superintendents at West Chester, 


: : : |during the session of the State Teachers’ Association 
The kind treatment and friendly intercourse of | August 2d-5th ; and also at Washington, at the meeting 
the citizens of West Middletown and vicinity, se-|of the Western Teachers’ Association, in the latter part 
cured the highest respect of the Teachers sojourn- lof August ; to confer with them with regard to the school 
ing in their midst. Their liberality in defraying the | #ffairs of their respective counties. 
rent of the church occupied by the school, deserves | Annual Reports: About half the County Reports have 
special notice. This was an item of expense which | been received ; and in most cases evince care and patience 
we reasonably expected to meet ourself, and they in their preparation; their subject-matter having been 
having done so for us, was an act of generous kind- | thoughtfully digested before hand, methodically arranged, 


Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, Jury, 1859. 


j j n and briefly expressed. Careless diffuseness still presents 
ness which merits our greatful remembrance. The |itself, however, in some instances, instead of fullaess of 


|information and precision of statement. This occasions loss 
|of value in the published testimony in behalf of the system, 
|as well as adds to the embarrassing labor of revision for 
|the press. The importance of these documents is not yet 
| universally understood by those whose duty it is to pre- 
pare them; nor that it is suggestive information and not 
| verbiage, that is wanted. The request, not unfrequently 
)made of the Department, to strike out what is not needed, 
| would be all well enough, if each separate statement in 


citizens of Middletown, are a high-minded, intelli- 
gent, and honorable people, scorning mean things 
and approving noble acts. 

The examination, on the two closing days, was 
largly attended. In this the Teachers nobly ac- 
quitted themselves, showing in the most convincing 
manner their thorough knowledge ‘of the subjects 
investigated. On closing the exercises, we men- 


tioned, with pride, the noble conduct of the Teach- | the report was expressed in the fewest number of words. 
ers during the ischool, as reflecting much honor | But when all the statements are equally important, and 
upon themselves, their parents and the high pro- | are written with elaborate fullness of style, this striking- 


i ‘out process cannot be properly done by sentences; but if 
— they had chosen. We were followed by the {each sentence were compressed into about one-fourth the 


Reverends Taggart, Brownlee, and McKeever, and /number of words used, the point would be gained. This 
A. 8. Ritchie, Esq., in remarks, at considerable | would virtually be re-writing the report, which is not the 
length, in favor of the school and encouraging the | province of the Department. If School Reports were pre- 
friends of learning to stand firmly in defence of our | pared as if writing telegraphic despatches at four cents a 
glorious system of Common Schools. These men | word, something would doubtless be learned of the power 
and many others, in their influence, are doing a|°! Words to convey ideas. 

ood work. District Reports: The annual district reports that have 

po 
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not yet reached the Department, are wanted at the earliest | 


possible moment. 


Provisional Certificates ; alterations: To prevent altera- 
tions in the provisional certificate after it is granted to 
teachers, Superintendents are advised to write the words 
“one”, “two”, three’, &c., opposite the respective 
branches, instead of using the figures “* 1”, “2, “3, 


case of two adjoining districts, between the Directors of 
which an arrangement was entered into some years since, 
for the tuition of pupils in a portion of one of the districts, 
of this character, has been presented to the notice of the 
| Department :— 

A joint organization was agreed upon, by which the 
President was elected from one Board and the Secretary 
from the other. A concession of territory was made by 


&e. This will more effectually prevent erasure or altera-| one Board to the other, for the purpose of forming a district 


tion of figures of a low grade, and the substitution of those 
of higher value, which is sometimes attempted by dishon- 
est teachers. 


TO DIRECTORS. 


Antiual Reports: Those Directors who have not yet sent 
their annual reports to the County Superintendent, are re- 
quested to do so without delay. 


Occupation Tar: No change was made in the tax on 
“trades, occupations, and professions, and on single free- 
men,” at the last session of the Legislature. A bill was 
read in place and reported by the educational committee, 
reducing this tax to fifty cents, and changing the construc- 
tion with regard to the liability of farmers to pay a tax on 
their occupation; but when it came up for discussion, it 
was loaded down with obnoxious amendments and its pas- 
sage thus prevented, although there appeared to be a gen- 
eral feeling in its favor. 

Directors will find a sett of tax examples in the “ offi- 
cial? department of the March No., 1859, of the Penna. 
School Journal, and to it they are referred for full informa- 
tion on the subject. Ifthe present Secretary of the Board 
has not that number of the Journal in his possession, he 
can get it, by calling on his predecessor in office. See 
“Common School Laws and Decisions,’? No. 277, pages 
85, 86. 

Directors will save themselves much trouble and per- 
plexity if they will bear in mind that in levying school 
tax, 1 $-they are confined by law, to the subjects of taxa- 
tion which they find in the “‘ copy of the last adjusted val- 
uation’? furnished them by the County Commissioners.— 
See C. 8. L. & D., page 27, No. 85; page 86, No. 281. 


The Frost: The late severe frosts seem to have occa- 
sioned a panic on school matters in some districts in the 
western counties, and propositions have been made in 
some instances to reduce the school term, or close the 
schools altogether for the coming year. From all the in- 
formation that has been received, it is believed that the 
effects of the frost will not be nearly so disastrous in the 
outcome as was at first anticipated, and that with pru- 
dence, judgment and good management on the part of Di- 
rectors, together with the willing co-operation of the pub- 
lic and especially of the friends of the system, this local 
crisis can be passed in safety. Four months is the short- 
est school term recognized by the law, or for which the 
State appropriation can be paid; and this much any six 
citizens of a district, can compel, if they wish, under the 
9th seetion of the act of 1854. 

Native teachers would doubtless be willing to unite 
with their patrons in conforming to the altered circum- 
stances of their respective districts ; and if the wealthier 
inhabitants would aid the cause, by boarding teachers and 
contributions of fuel ; and directors cut off all extraordi- 
nary projects and expenses for the time, and make judici- 
ous exonerations for indigent or embarrassed families,—it 


| isconfidently expected that pupils can be permitted to en- 


joy the benefits of the minimum of the school term, with- 
out undue pressure upon the public. In such emergen- 
cies, a cheerful, hopeful spirit and a determination to make 
the best of circumstances, can accomplish wonders. 

It is undeniable that ‘in some few localities, the frost 
has been very destructive ; but even there it is hoped that 
the idea of closing the schools altogether, is not seriously 
entertained. Starvation only could justify such a deplor- 
able alternative. Almost any temporary sacrifice of 
means and resources would be preferable to such an an- 
nulment of the rights and interests of common school chil- 
dren. The loss to them would be permanent and could 
not be made up in after years. The Department sympa- 
thises deeply with the sufferers by these reverses, and will 
cheerfully extend whatever aid it lawfully may, but earn- 
estly hopes that the sober second thought will sustain the 
common school interest. 


Pupils from adjoining districts ; Joint school houses: The 


for a school, along with the concession of the right to col- 
lect taxes within this territory, as an equivalent for the tui- 
tion of such scholars as might be sent therefrom; the larger 
district building the school house, and having the title 
to the ground upon which it is erected, with a reservation 
of its entire management and control. The directors of 
the district within which the tributary territory is situa- 
| ted, now refuse to pay more than a certain portion of the 
| taxes therein levied, into the treasury of the adjoining dis- 
| trict, and only in proportion to the number of scholars they 
| send to the school; to which the other side objects, rely- 
ing upon their old agreement and upon their construction 
of the law in relation to the tuition of pupils from adjoin- 
ing districts. 

Such an arrangement, or agreement, is not recognized 
by the school law. It is the duty of each Board to preserve 
its separate organization and distinct identity. ‘The provi- 
sion made by law for the instruction of pupils from adjoin- 
ing districts, does not contemplate the infringement by one 
Board of Directors upon the powers of the other, nor any 
extension of the jurisdiction of one Board over the terri- 
tory of an adjoining Board ; nor does it allow the imposi- 
| tion or collection of school taxes by any Board of Direc- 
| tors, from citizens who could have had no voice in the se- 

lection of members of such Board. The duties enjoined 
| by the 23d section of the act of 1854, (Common School 
| Law & Decisions, page 15, No. 34,) are to be exercised by 
| adjoining Boards in their separate and distinct capacities. 
| The arrangement any of these Boards may make for the 
| instruction of pupils outside of the district, should be made 
| by an agreement between the two Boards of Directors, for 
the tuition of such pupils, before they are received; and 
this agreement should be entered on the minutes by the 
respective Secretaries. The names of the pupils received, 
the amount charged for their tuition by the Board receiv- 
|ing them, to be paid by the district from which they are 
sent, should all be matters of record. The payment of this 
tuition should be made by orders regularly drawn upon 
the Treasurer by the Board of the district sending the pu- 
| pils,in favor of the district to which they are sent, not by 
| the collection of taxes outside of the district for the pur- 
pose. 

The law does make provision for the erection of joint 
school houses, and for the establishment of joint schools, 
(C S. L. & D., page 14, No. 27,) but their support should 
be provided for by the respective districts establishing them, 
}and not by the amalgamation of any two Boards or dis- 
|tricts for that purpose. In other words, each distriet 
| should, by agreement, determine how much each should 
contribute to the support of such joint school, or the eree- 
tion of a joint school] house. 

In this case, the title to the property is vested in the 
Board claiming the right to collect the tax. They cannot 
complain if the adjoining district agree to pay their cost 
of tuition per month, for such scholars as may be sent into 
the schools of the larger district. The tuition of the scho- 
lars being puid for, and the title to the property secured, 
they should be satisfied. 

JUDICIAL DECISION. 

Removal of Directors ; Objects and importance of the School 
System: The following isin substance the opinion of the 
Courtin an application that lately came before Judge Wrt- 
mot, at Towanda, for the removal of three of the school 
directors in one of the townships for refusing to conform 
to the requirements of the school law, and put the system 
properly in operation. It will be seen that Judge Wr1- 
morT’s views of the school system are in harmony with the 
rule for constructing the school laws, promulgated by 
State Superintendent Burrowes, in 1837, that *‘ the school 
laws being intended for the public benefit, should, in all 
cases of reasonable doubt, receive a liberol construction in 
Savor of the system ;?? and in this respect they are in cheer- 
ing contrast with some decisions of the Courts, whose ef- 
fect has been to cripple and embarrass the operations of 
the system. 
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In the Court of Quarter Sessions of Bradford county. 

In the matter of the application to remove three of the di- 
rectors of Albany School District, for refusing to levy 
tax for building purposes. 

OPINION. 

Wimor, P. J. 
That the school houses of that township (with the excep- 
tion of two) were in a dilapidated condition, and wholly 
unfit to keep a school in. A majority in the Board could 
not be obtained to levy a tax for building purposes. Three 
of the Board persistently refused to levy such tax. The 
two elected last winter, were members of the Board be- 
fore, and were re-elected on this issue, of tax or no tax 
for building purposes. The whole evidence showed a fix- 
ed resolve on the part of the Directors complained against, 
to resist and defeat, indefinitely, the levy of a building 
tax, relying upon the hope that at some time school houses 
would be built by voluntary subscription. The other three 
Directors had urged upon the Board from time to time the 
performance of this duty—two uniformly advocated and 
voted for a building tax. 

It was urged before the Court, that proceedings in this 
case should be against all the Directors as a Board, and 
not against a part. The language of the statute, if the 
*‘ words’? were in all cases to control the construction, 
would sustain this view. But in construing statutes of 
this character, the spirit of the law—that is, the intention 
of the legislature, as gathered from the whole enactment, 
and kindred legislation, must control. So in this case, we 
look if necessary to all the legislation upon this subject, 
to find the motive, spirit, and object of the Legislature, in 
the passage of the particular act, or section under consid- 
eration. 

It is perfectly clear by the legislation upon this subject, 
that the legislature contemplated a thorough system of 
common schools, extending into every township and 
neighborhood. It is no longer optional with the people 
of a District, to accept or reject it. The system must be 
universally carried out, and the officers connected with it 
must perform any duty enjoined. Keeping this in view as 
the controlling object of the legislature, we must construe 
all legislation so as to give it effect. The system is as ef- 
fectually broken down by a refusal] to tax for school houses 
when necessary, as it would be by refusing to employ 
teachers. But all this conceded—the question presented 
is. Mustthe whole Board be proceeded against and re- 
moved, for the default of a majority, or an equal number 
of its members? Lanswer, no. Such a proceeding is un- 
just, and in no way necessary to reach the end to be at- 
tained. A statute should never be so construed as to ef- 


fect injustice and wrong; to confound the innocent and | 


guilty,—the faithful and unfaithful, in a common punish- 
ment. 
mon justice are violated, in removing from office, three 
faithful Directors, because of the default of three who are 
unfaithful, or negligent of their duties. 
cy to the law, by removing the defaulting officers, and re- 


taining ‘those who are ready and anxious to discharge | 
To what end, for what purpose, consistent | 


their duties. 
with, and for the advancement of the school system, should 
the faithful directors be removed? I can see no purpose 
—none can be suggested. The Court surely would not 
be required to go through the farce of removing men from 
office, and immediately thereupon appointing the same men 
to the same office ; and yet this our Court would surely 
have done had we felt compelled to remove thethree*faith- 
ful directors of Albany. As the consequences of the con- 
struction contended for (that all the directurs must be re- 
moved for the default of a part) lead to absurdity and gross 
injustice,and in no way further the great purpose of the law, 
it must be rejected on every principle that governs in the 
construction of statutes. 

Having thus established the point, if argument were 
necessary to establish so plain a proposition, that the 
faithful director should not be removed from office, it 
follows of necessity, that you must proceed against that 
part of the Board who refuse to perform their duty ; other- 
wise the system is effectually broken down. Three 
members of a Board can as effectually arrest the common 
school system in a district, as if the board were unani- 
mous in opposition. What, in such cases, is the plain re- 
medy, suggested by the common sense of any mau? Does 
it in any way advance the end to be reached (the faithful 
carrying out of the common school system) to remove from 
office those who stand with fidelity by their duty? Cer- 


*¢ The substantial facts of this case are: | 


The plainest dictates of common sense and com- | 


You give efficien- | 





|tainly not. You sustain the law, and give efficiency to 
the system, by removing those who stand in the way of 
its execution.”” Removal decreed accordingly. 








Book Dotices. 


Wesster’s Dictionary—Unabridged. To which are now 
added Pictorial Illustrations; table of Synonyms; 
Peculiar use of words and terms in the Bible; Appen- 
dix of new words; Pronouncing table of names of distin- 
Suished persons; Abbreviations ; Latin, French, Italian, 
and Spanish phrases, &c. Springfield Mass. G. & C. 
Meriam. 1859. 





These additions form a decided improvement of this 
standard work. The Pictorial Illustrations, (over 1500 
in number and occupying 82 pages,) are beautifully ex- 
ecuted, and illustrate those words which most require 
representation to the eye. They are chiefly arranged in 
classes or groups,—as the terms of Architecture, Botany, 
Heraldry, &c.; and these little accurate pictures will be 
invaluable to the teacher, as models from which he may 
The table of &y- 
nonyms (over 60 pages and 2,000 words) may be made of 
The 
list of new words added to the Dictionary in the appen- 
dix (80 pages and over 9000 words) keeps it up with the 
present date, by incorporating all those words which have 
latterly come into the language, either from foreign tongues 
or the advancement of science, art and social life amongst 
ourselves. 


draw and enlarge, on the blackboard. 


great use, both to teacher and pupil in composition. 


The table giving the pronunciation of the names of dis- 
tinguished persons, and the other additions enumerated in 
the title, are also what they purport to be, and will be found 
Each is conveniently placed 
in the work, methodically arranged in itself, and easy of 


of great utility and interest. 
access. They do not mar the original plan—an objection 
to very many new editions—but bringing it fully up tothe 
wants of the day and the present state of the language. 


NorMAL PrimARY ARITHMETIC: designed as an intro- 
duction to a thorough and complete course in Mental and 
Written Arithmetic. By Ep. Brooks, A. M. Prof. Math. 
Lancaster Co. Normal School. 104 pages, small 18mo. 
Phila. Sower, BARNEs & Co. 1859. 


This book is designed to precede and prepare the stu- 
dent forthe Normal Mental Arithmetic of the same author, 
which has met with such a favorable reception. It is the 
Amongst its peculiarities, 
|—none of which are introduced merely for the purpose of 
| being different from other books, but all the results of the 
|author’s large experience as a teacher,—is the connection 
lof addition with subtraction, and of multiplication with 

division in the act of instruction, according to the German 
|method. But what we like most in the book is the due 
prominence and importance given in its whole plan to 
Written Arithmetic: Mental being only, as it should be, 


best of its class we have seen. 


used as an introducer, a strengthener of the mental facul- 
(ties, for Written Arithmetic. We feel perfect safety in 
commending this book. 





Original Communications, 





SCHOOL ROOM EXERCISES—NO. 10. 

Mr. Epitor :—When I went to school, I was re- 
quired to commit to memory all my lessons, word 
for word ; and the “test of my knowledge was a 
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verbal recitation from a book.” 


This system has|ter a short pause, the reply was given, 


“ Arithme- 


passed away, as it ought; but, as I have asked, on |tic is a performance with figures representing num- 


several occasions, is there not another extreme oa 
that of not exercising the memory at all? (i. e.) 
the mere verbal memory ?) 


bers, and algebra by letters or other characters not 
representing particular numbers.” 
\class, taught to know, but not to show; 


Here was a 
while a 


I am inclined to believe that even a verbal reci- ‘class taught by the committing method, might 


tation, without judgment, has its uses, and to throw | show without being able to know. 
are defective ; but a day’s training would suffice 


}to complete a class of the one kind, while the oth- 
er would still know nothing but words. 


it wholly away, is wrong. When I went to school | 
I committed Comly’s Grammar to memory, defini- 

tions, rules, notes, and all: and from the dust, some 
diamonds are still preserved. <A list of conjunc- 
tions in pairs, ‘* Either—Or,” 

“ Neither—Nor,” &c. 

was in boyhood so strongly impressed upon my 
memory, that whenever I see “ neither—or,” as in 





my last article in the Pa. School Journal,—it starts 
“neither, nor,”—“ either—or,” to sounding in my 


ears so vividly, that the mole ” rises to @ moun-| 
” seems the most | have been discarded as useless by those who had 


tain; and the confounded “ 


Both methods 


The fault 
of the one is in committing to memory what is not 
understood ; of the other, in not committing at all. 

I am inclined to believe that there is some good 
in most innovations, both in the arts and sciences. 
Many improvements are made and in a short time 
cast aside as useless, when there is something really 
good, hidden in the dust and rubbish which envel- 
ope them, and which we do not discover, until they 


conspicuous word. So silat a has that been | been deceived by their false pretentions. 


to me. 


But, Mr. Editor, such verbal exercises are not | 
\those who believed its claims, not finding them 


altogether so antiquated as some suppose. I heard 


Of these, is what is often termed in derision “‘sing- 


ing geography.” Too much being claimed for it, 


an examination of a class in arithmetic, by a Coun- | realized, abandoned it, without having discovered 


ty Superintendent, of which the following is a part : | 
“‘ What is arithmetic ?” 


“ The art of computing by numbers, and the sci- | 
|is certainly entitled to the favorable consideration 


ence of numbers ?” 
“ What is science ?” 
“ Science is knowledge systemized.” 
“What is art?” 


“ Art is a judicious application of science to) 


” 


practical purposes. 
“ What is a unit?” 


Fg : : — 
“ A unit is anything considered merely as a sin- | 


gle thing.” 
“ What is a number ?” 
“ A number is a unit, or a collection of units.” 
‘* What is quantity ?” 


“ Quantity is anything that can be measured by 


@ unit.” 
“ How are numbers expressed ?” 


“ By nine Arabic characters, called digits, or fig- 


ures.” 


Most of these answers were given by the exami- 


ner, as well as the questions. 


This exercise, you may say, was right enough.— 
So it was; it did ne harm; but I apprehend that 


It savored, to me, very 
If the pupil knows | but, the change in the whole, I fear, has not been 


it did not do much good. 
very strongly of old fogyism. 


what is arithmetic, he can mostly answer without 
the written definitions; if not, the definitions of the |since, with all our improvements, 


book, shed but little light. 


I once heard the pupils of a class in arithmetic, 


asked what is arithmetic, by a visitor. Not one 
of them answered the question. The teacher, know- 
ing the ability of his pupils, asked them to define 


for it. 


‘that which might, with truth, have been claimed 
That it alone could make geographers, was 
soon discovered to be futile ; but, as an adjunct, it 


of teachers. 


| There is perhaps, even in the worst systems of 


‘teaching, whether old or new, some good to be 
and, I fear, that in our zeal for reformation 
iwe lack correct discrimination. I was pleased 


|with the remark of Prof. Chase, in an address be- 


|found ; 


fore the late Delaware County Teachers’ Institute, 
\that he feared he had “ met with a great loss in the 
| general discarding of those old books, the “ English 
| Reader,” and “ Sequel.” They were of great use 


‘to the former generation, who in early youth, were 
by their means made familiar with some of the 
choicest gems of English Composition, their tastes 
properly directed and refined, and a store of plea- 
sant images, good thoughts, and good expressions 
laid up in their memories.” 

The fault was here :—Murray’s series of school- 
books needed improvement. The “ Introduction” 
was hardly simple enough for children ; and pieces 
of a light, or common-place character, were too 
much excluded from the * Reader ” and “ Sequel” ; 


judiciously made; nor have we had a text-book 
in all respects, 
more than their equal, 

Mr. Editor, could I illustrate the scene which 1 


am about to describe, in as grotesque a manner as 
some of the flash newspapers illustrate their scenes, 
could you see the old gentleman, as I now see him 





the difference between arithmetic and algebra. Af- 


(in my mind’s eye,) seated behind his desk, in all 
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the dignity of his office, his spectacles thrown back 
upon his head, the urchins pinching, dodging,— 
twisting, and wrangling,—some of my fellow teach- 
ers would recognize the picture. This teacher was 
opposed to all reforms: he had never attended a 
teachers’ association, never subscribed for a teach- 
ers’ journal, and in plain words, was an old-fashion- 
ed teacher. But, he was a scholar; and that is 
what too many of what are called good teachers— 
are not, 
assert the truth, that although a scholar may not 
always be a teacher, yet a teacher must be a scholar. | 

Exercise. Class in reading. The teacher, who 
is a good reader, reads the lesson. Each pupil, 
in turn, is required to read the whole lesson, and | 
go to his seat,—no questions asked or answered. | 
Could no good be found in this old-fashioned exer- | 
cise? He was a good reader. Mark that. He 
read for his class. Mark that, also.—During the | 
reading of the class, the slates were attended to by| 
the teacher, causing some confusing: but, he was 
a “ready reckoner,” and his mind did not become | 
so absorbed in calculating the third and half-third | 
of four pence, that he could hear nothing else.— | 
Mark that, too. | 

The different classes were thus heard, down to | 
A. B. C; whenthe geography and grammar classes | 
were heard, in the same way; the teacher asking | 
no questions. Is the newer way of asking and an- 
swering questions from the text-books, much bet- 
ter? ‘ 
The following is an exercise once witnessed at an 
Academy ; for aught | know, it is still often prac- 
tised. My readers, will, I think, agree with me that 
there was not much elocution taught by it, unless 
the pupils were readers without it. 

Exercisk. (Answers omitted.) 

“ What is Elocution ?” 

“ What does Elocution comprise?” 

“ What does the art of Elocution embrace ?” 

“ How is Elocution divided ?” 

“ What is Vocal Gymnastics?” 

“ What is Gesture ?” 

“ How is Vocal Gymnastics subdivided ?” 

“ What is Articulation ?” 

“ What is Pitch ?” 

“ What is Force ?” 

“ What is Time ?” 

“ What is good articulation ?” 

“ What are Inflections ?” 





| 


flection, the gravo-acute circumflex inflection, the 
acuto-gravo-acute circumflex inflection, and the gravo- 
acuto-grave circumflex inflection. In the rising in- 
flection, the movement of the voice is from grave 
to acute; in the falling inflection, from acute to 
grave ; in the aucto-grave circumflex inflection,— 
from grave to acute, thence back to grave,” &c. 
Mr. Editor, I will finish my yarn by an exercise 
‘of a different chracter, witnessed but a few days 





And we here take the opportunity to re- | ago. 


EXERCISE, 

After the papils (who were young children) had 
read their lesson, which was a description of the 
cow, and the regular questions of the text-book 
were asked and answered, the teacher asked : 

“WHat is a cow?” 

Answer.—“ An animal that gives milk.” 

“So do goats, sheep, and many other animals.” 

“Tt has horns.” 

“So has a goat. 
horns.” 

“It has a long tail.” 

“So has an ass.” 

“She chews the cud.” 

“So does the sheep.” 

‘She has a cloven hoof.” 

“So has the hog.” 

This description was continued with the assistance 
of the teacher, until every part of the cow and her 
habits, were described. 

“ Now,” said the teacher, “ this is the descrip- 
tion of the cow, and nothing less than this would 
be a full description.” 

That this exercise was useful, it is not necessary 
to say; but there appeared to be too much system 
about it. 

Mr. Editor, may we not have too much system, 
too much order,—too much school-larnin’ “ poured 
in,”—too much departure from the simplicity of 
nature, in the education of the school-room? So 
ends my yarn. EK, LamBory. 

West Lampeter, Lanc. Co., Pa., June, 1859. 


Besides, all cows have not 








Educational Societies. 


SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS, 


INDIANA COUNTY. 
A Teachers’ Association was held at Marion on the 26th, 


27th and 28th days of April. In the absence of the regular 


“ How many different inflections are described | officers, the Rev. J.C. Telford was elected President, and 


by writers on Elocution ?” 
These, and about twenty others of the same 


Mr. Wm. Stewart, Vice President. 
The following reports were presented, and unanimously 


character, were given in my presence for a lesson |#dopted, as embracing the sentiments of the members 


in Elocution: the answer of one of which may give 
you a tolerable idea of the others, 

Answer: ‘“ Writers on elocution describe six dif- 
ferent notes of speech ; namely, the rising inflection, 





present. 


Parental Co-operation, Mr. Thos. Hindman. 

Common School System, Wm. R. Ford. 

Moral Training, Josiah Work. 

Best method of interesting pupils in their studies, Sam- 


the falling inflection, the acuto-grave circumflez in-' uel Wolf. 





ia at 
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Female Teachers’ rights, Miss Amanda Richardson. 
Discussions on the following subjects, were entered into 
by the teachers and many of the citizens present. 


lof education generally. 


Resolved, That the Pennsylvania School Journal deserves 


the support and patronage of all teachers, and the friends 


Resolved, That the Common School System of Pennsyl- 


Ist. Why does not the Common School System accom- | vania when fully carried into effect, will accomplish that 


plish more ? 


this system were plainly set forth, the most prominent of 
which were, Want of co-operation and in many instances, 
Positive opposition, on the part of the people. 


2d. Should the Bible be used as a text book in Common 
Schools. 

It was considered that it should not be used in the light 
of a text book, for the mere purpose of reading, but that 
it should be daily read in every school, and at all times used 
for the purpose of Moral and Religious instruction. 


3d. Would it be profitable to Indiana County, to estab- 
lish one school of a higher grade in each district ? 

The manifest advantages of such a step, wefe plainly 
shown, as also its practicability. 

4th. Are Academies an injury to our Common Schools. 

This question caused somewhat of an excitement, and 
was regularly debated at the evening session, being brought 
up in the form of a resolution, ‘* that they were injurious.”’ 
On the affirmative were Mr. Josiah Work, and the Rev. 
S. P. Bollman, on the negative, Messrs. Thos. Hind- 
man, and Samuel Wolf. The question was decided inthe 
negative, although it was plainly shown, that in the training 
of teachers they had been totally ineffective, and that our best 


teachers were found amongst those who were entirely de- | 


pendent on the Common Schools for their instruction. 
5th. At what age should pupils be admitted into the 
Common School ? 


The age at present required by law was generally con- | 


sidered too young. 


The following exercises in the Common School branches | 


were conducted, the teachers forming themselves into a 
class. 

Mental Arithmetic, Mr. Thos. Hindman. 

English Grammar, (Verb) Mr. Samuel Wolf. 

Written Arithmetic, (Alligation Alternate) Mr. D. 
Ramey. 

Written Arithmetic, (Repetends) Mr. Thos. Hindman. 

Written Arithmetic, (Miscellaneous) Mr. S. M. Davis. 

English Grammar, (Miscellaneous) Mr. J. K. Pierce. 

Geography, Mr. Wm. R. Ford. 

The undermentioned ladies and gentlemen were unani- 
mously elected Honorary Members : 

Mrs. Carothers, Thompson, Anthony and Wolf. The 
Revs. J. C. Telford, John Carothers, Johnson, J. 
Weaver and Jacob Wolf; Doctors Thompson and An- 
thony, Messrs. J. Sinclair Stuchall, Henry Vanhorn, Rob- 
ert Park, —— McCreery, James M. Work and John L. 
Work. 

And addition was made to the By Laws, as follows: 

That members appointed to prepare reports, and who 
cannot attend the meeting, be required to forward said 
reports, to the post office of the place where the Associa- 
tion may meet, under cover addressed to the Secretary. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. J. C. Lininger, having 
removed to lowa, Mr. S. M. Davis, was elected to fill the 
vacancy. 

Resolutions presented by the Committee and unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association the 
Bible should be used daily in Common Schools, not as a 
text-book, in which to learn the science of reading, but 
for the purpose of moral and religious instruction. 





| for which it was intended. 


, ‘ | solved, T in carrying it into effect, among the great- 
The numerous hindrances to the effectual working of | wuocees, That in charying it into effect, smong the greet 


|est hindrances, are incompetency of teachers and want of 


|co-operation of the people with teachers. 


| Resolved, That the Common School System, would be in- 
;complete, without the County Superintendency. 

| Resolved, That our worthy County Superintendent has 
| well acquitted himself, in the performance of the duties of 
his office, and should be equally well supported by the 
people. 

Resolved, That female, stand on a perfect level with,— 
and should in no wise be considered as inferior to male 
teachers. 

Resolved, That in carrying the School System into effect, 
in addition to the retarding influence before stated, are want 
of uniformity in text books, school apparatus, and prop- 
er construction and location of school edifices. 

The County Superintendent having arrived on the even- 
|ing of the first day, occupied the chair during the remain- 
| der of the sessions. 
| The Borough of Jacksonville was selected as the place 

for holding the next meeting, commencing on the last 


| Tuesday in the month of October. 
| The executive committee directed the following reports, 
| &c., to be prepared for the next meeting: 
An address to teachers, Prof. J. W. Westlake. 
| Claims of teaching to a profession, Prof. E. D. B. Por- 
ter. 
| The practical workings of teachers, Mr. James Gray. 
| Orthography Associations, Mr. J. W. Foulks. 
| The characteristics hf the true teacher, Mr. S. M. Davis. 
| The influence of the teacher, Mr. T. R. Ewing. 
The best method of creating an interest in the natural 
sciences in Common Schools, Prof. R. T. Cornwell. 
Order in School, Mr. T. R. McComb. 
| Teachers’ habits, Mr. D. Ramey. 
| The Teachers’ Mission, Mr. J. K. Pierce. 
| The salary of Teachers, Mr. Wm. G. Stewart. 
Miscellaneous Essays.— Misses Harriet M. Work, 
| Araminta Richardson, Amanda M. Boyle, Nannie H. Gam- 
| ble, Melinda C. Nesbitt, Mary Ann Lewis and Mary Eva 
| Griffith. 
The audience during the entire meetings was large, and 
| deep feeling of interest seemed to pervade the whole, and 
‘although the weather was extremely unfavorable, direc- 
ltors and friends of education from all the surrounding 
|eountry were present, many residing at a distance of at 
|least 10 miles from the place of meeting. The Church du- 
ring the whole of the sessions was weil filled with visi- 
| tors, showing that the people of the north end of the 
county, are not apathetic in the cause of popular educa- 
tion, and that the system shall and will receive from them 
a hearty support. S. P. Botuman, President. 
Wma. R. Forp, Secretary. 


TIOGA CO. 
The semi-annual session of the Institute commenced at 
Tioga, May 3, and continued four days. Much useful in- 
struction was given, for the notes of which we have not 
room. Some abstracts of the general discussions will be 
more generally acceptable. The meetings were held ina 
large and commodious school house, built last year by the 
people of Tioga, who seem to have taken much interest in 
the Institute. 
Mr. Reynolds, Co. Supt., spoke on the subject of Pri- 
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mary Reading. He recommended that the child be taught 
to name the words at the beginning of a lesson until he 
becomes quite familiar with them; then let him begin at 
the end of the exercise and pronounce each word correct- 
ly, going backwards through it; then the child will be 
sufficiently familiar with it, to read the exercises through 
correctly, from the beginning. 


Resolved, That no prize nor even head mark should be 
given in the common school, as an inducement to emula- 
tion. 


Victor A. Elliott spoke in favor of the resolution. He 
was opposed to giving prizes, for the reason that he thought 
it stimulated improper motives, and did not do justice to 
all scholars. He was in favor of giving each scholar cre- 
dit according to his recitation, but was opposed to giving 
a head-mark to one, while others who had recited equally 
as well received no mark of credit. 

Mr. Ezra Williams was opposed to the resolution. He 
thought every one was striving fora prize some way or 
other, whether in the school room, the work shop, or the 
law office. He did not think giving prizes stimulated im- 
proper motives as has been alleged, and he could see no 
injustice in giving head-marks. 

Mr. O. M. Stebbins had tried giving prizes during the 
past winter and had not been successful. He had since 
taught in the same school without offering prizes, and had 
wituessed a much healthier progress among his scholars. 

Mrs. Kellogg was in favor of giving prizes to all schol- 
ars in proportion to their progress, by allowing them a 
certain per cent. on some given amount. 

Mr. Morgan Hart thought that the teachers had proved 


each side of the question conclusively by their own expe- 


rience. As for his experience, he had never offered prizes, 
but had frequently given head-marks. 

Mr. Reynolds thought that offering prizes was appeal- 
ing to the lower motives, which might be resorted fo in 
certain cases of absolute mental depression; but he was 
of the opinion that those teachers who appealed to higher 
motives to induce their scholars to study, were pursuing 
the better course. 

Resolved, That music ought to be one of the regular ex- 
ercises in common schools. 

Wm. Garretson, Esq. thought that music would have a 
tendency to promote harmony in the schoo! room ; and in 


some cases where there was a lack of energyin the schol- | 


ars, it might rouse their ambition, and infuse new life into 
their drooping spirits. 

The resolution was adopted without further discussion. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the teacher to devote his 
entire time during the days for which he engages to teach, 
for the advancement of his pupils. 

Discussed by Messrs. Williams, Garretson, Baily, Hart, 
Stebbins and Reynolds, all agreeing that teachers should | 
devote their entire energies, either directly or indirectly, | 
to the advancement of their schools. It was argued that | 
teachers should have proper time for recreation, and they 
might devote a reasonable portion of their time in gaining | 
useful information, by reading historical works, news, &c. 
but that in so doing they should not neglect their duty to 
their scholars. 

An amendment was offered that the word energies be 
substituted in the place of time. The amendment was 
adopted, and the original motion put and carried. 


Is it essential for a teacher to use incorrect language in 
order to be understood by his scholars; or should he use 
strictly grammatical language, in order to be better under- 
stood? 





Mr. Garretson thought that teachers would hardly be 
excusable for using ungrammatical language in any case, 
much less before their scholars. 

Mr. Reynolds enquired if, under some circumstances, 
teachers might not conform to the usages of certain local- 
ties, in pronouncing words improperly, for the sake of not 
appearing overwise by being too particular, and thus draw 
upon themselves the sneer and ridicule of the people. 

Mr. Garretson thought that teachers would gain no- 
thing by thus bending their conversation to the usages of 
society. A teacher would make himself a hero by correct- 
ing popular errors in a neighborhood, in spite of opposi- 
tion. He thought public opinion would soon be sufficient- 
ly strong in any community to uphold a teacher in speak- 
ing grammatically, regardless of the sneers and ridicule of 
the vulgar. 

Miss Anna B. Wright, of Middlebury, explained to the 
teachers that the cause of the earth’s depression at the 
poles was in consequence of the rapid revolution of the 


|earth while in a fluid state. A limited depression of the 


poles had been observed with reference to other planets, 
and it had also been observed that those planets which re- 
volved most rapidly were subject to the most depression 
at the poles. This tended to confirm her opinion that the 
depression was caused by the revolution of the earth. The 
fact that the earth is depressed at the poles, is proved by 
the effect produced upon gravitating bodies, as we ap- 
proach the north or south pole. 

Mr. Reynolds gave his views respecting the laws which 
govern the rain and wind. He thought the fact of our 
having more west wind than any other, was occasioned by 
the long chain of Rocky Mountains lying on the west, 
which by their great height operated as a cooler to the at- 
mosphere, while the air becoming heated in the valleys, 
west of them, would ascend, and the cold air from the 


mountains would rush in to fill the vacancy. Other re- 


marks upon the same subject were exceedingly interesting 
and useful. 

A lively discussion took place upon the question, wheth- 
er the participle or participial mode, was the preferable 
term to be employed in teaching Grammar, Miss Pruts- 
man spoke in favor of the use of the participle; also 
Messrs. Hart, 8S. B. Elliott, and others argued the supe- 
riority of the term participle, contending, that it partici- 
pated in the properties of the verb and adjective. Messrs. 


| Reynolds, Garrettson and others favored the term parti- 
| cipial mode, for the reason as they alleged, that it was only 
|}@ separate form of the-verb, and should therefore be class- 


ed with it. 

A resolution was read from the chair, to the effect that 
teachers should be expelled from school for the use of al- 
coholic beverages during term time; which after some very 
strong and pertinent temperance remarks by S. B. Elliott, 
Esq., of Mansfield, was unanimously adopted. 

The resolution on offering prizes was called up, and af- 
ter considerable discussion was adopted almost unani- 
mously as follows: 


Resolved, That while we are in favor of giving progress 
marks to all scholars in accordance with the decision of 
the State Superintendent, we are opposed to offering prizes 
or even giving head-marks as an inducement to emulation. 


Mr. Beecher, of Elmira, offered the following resolution 
as a substitute for one laid upon the table: 


Resolved, That in the Common Schools every offence 
should be treated upon its own merits, and not by any fix- 
ed rule of fault and punishment. 





— Om, 
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The resolution was discussed by Messrs. Beecher, Gar- | offer a few extra remarks in this connection. In justice 
retson and Williams, and then postponed. |to the efforts of the teachers, I must say, the Institute was 
Resolved, That the character of a school depends more la perfect success, a triumph in the truest sense of the 
upon the community than upon the teacher. |word. ‘The teachers with whom I talked, seemed perfect- 
The opinion seemed to prevail that a good teacher would |}, satisfied that it had resulted in great benefit to the 
make a good school in any community, and that @ poor’ (11456 of education in this county. I must confess that 
teacher would do no good in any place. One teacher (MF. | +, prospect looked rather gloomy for the first two days ; 
Stebbins, of Middlebury,) thought that a good school might | },,, by the indefatigable | 
be taught in any neighborhood. He generally calculated | 


{gether with the assistance of the teachers present, its 
to suit himself when he taught, and let others be suited or 8 


abors of the Superintendent, to- 





not as they thought best; and he though 
would adopt this plan, they might teach good schools even 
in bad neighborhoods. When asked what he would do if the 
Directors refused to uphold him in doing as he pleased, he 
replied, ‘‘ I would pack up my duds and toddle.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Beecher said that teaching was like preaching; as 
a good preacher could not remain long in a bad,congrega- 
tion, so a good teacher could not remain long in a bad 
school. The good preacher would either convert his bad 
congregation, or he would soon be obliged to “ toddle,”’ as 
the teacher had beautifully said. So he also thought a 
teacher who had the true spirit of a teacher in him, would 
not only make his school a good one, but he would im- 
prove the parents and completely rerovate the neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr. Reynolds made a few remarks cautioning teachers 
against taking sides in neighborhood quarrels. 

It was announced that the next meeting of the County 
Institute wonld be held at Wellsboro. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 


Resoived, That the Common Schoo! System of Pennsyl- 
vania merits our unqualified approbation ; that we have 
increased confidence in the County Superintendency, and 
in the efficiency of the present system of School Directors. 

Resolved, That the *‘ Tioga County Teacher’s Institute ”’ 
is the fit place for teachers to declare their adherence to 
the cause of popular education, and to publicly vindicate 
the character of their profession ; that it is both the privi- 
lege and duty of teachers to be punctual in attending the 
meetings of the Institute; and that they do individually 
and severally pledge themselves to uphold and support it 
by all honorable means. 

Resolved, That while we acknowledge the Tioga County 
Teachers’ Institute to be a result of the labors of the Co. 
Superintendent,—that it was not, and probably never 
would have been established except through his instru- 
mentality,—we hold that it is the means of sustaining the 
Superintendency, and serves the important purpose of 
commending it to public favor. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the teachers are due to 
Hugh Young, Esq., of the Agitator, for the kindness and 
attention he has shown us. In him we recognize a zeal- 
ous advocate of common schools, and an earnest friend of 
the common school teacher. We recommend him as well 
as his valuable journal to the kind regards of all teachers. 

Resolved, That in the Wellsboro Democrat, we recognize 
an able paper, whose columns have ever been open to the 
discussion of al] questions pertaining to common schools. 
We recommend it to the favorable consideration of teach- 
ers. 


Officers for the ensuing year: 

President—Victor A. Elliott. 

Vice Presidents—Miss Lydia Coon, O. M. Stebbins. 

Recording Sccretary—R. C. Bailey. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Miss Elizabeth Lichtenthaler. 

Treasurer—Mary E. Pitts. 

Mr. Reynolds offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That each Counsellor be requested to present 
to the next Institute a written report of the educational 
interest in his or her township. 

A motion to lay the resolution on the table was lost.— 
The resolution was then adopted. 


The reporter adds: It may not be amiss, Mr. Editor, to 


reputation was not allowed to suffer: and its friends have 


t if teachers |no reason to lose their faith in its efficiency. Its influence 


upon the community, was also, good. At first, it attract- 
ed but little notice from the inhabitants: but before it 
closed, it was attended by large crowds of spectators, who 
were anxious to see what was “ going on;”? and | think 
if it were to be held here again, it would be still better at- 
tended. 


In my opinion, the benefits of the Institute to teachers, 
can hardly be overrated. Teachers do not seem to fully 
realize the truth of this; and this is why they are com- 
pelled to teach for such low prices. Other persons engaged 
in like occupations, form associations to advance their 
own interests. Why should not teachers do the same ?— 
Is not their profession as worthy? They cannot expect 
their profession to be respected, unless they show them- 
selves willing to uphold, and sustain it. Ifteachers would 
make teaching a more money making business, they must 
become its open advocates. They will never get a high 
price for teaching, until they demand it. And until they 
do this, they must expect to ‘‘ to teach for nothing,’? and 
“board round.” 





Selectons from the Dewspapers. 


FACTS. 





The mind needs facts. It should be a thoroughly 
|furnished with them. We know nothing without 
'them. - All our knowledge has its foundation here. 
Our subsequent mental operations consist in compar- 
lisons of these facts, and deducing new ones from the 
‘light which the old ones afford. These new truths or 
i}conclusious which we thus arrive at, govern our phys- 
lical acts, our intellectual states and our moral sensi- 


bilities, with all the force of the original facts. In 
other words, these new and old truths constitute our 
|stock of information, whence we draw rules for acting 


\in every conceivable case. 

We need a variety of facts. If facts, and the 
‘comparisons we make between them, compose our 
stock of information, if our knowledge of everything 
takes its coloring here, the necessity of a great vari- 
ety of facts is at once evident. When we cal! to mind 


the great variety of circumstances under which in a 
life time, we shall be called upon to act; it is plain 
\that he, who has the widest field of knowledge trom 


which to draw his conclusions, will be likely to come 
to the soundest conclusions on any given subject.— 
When a new duty, or a new theory, or proposition is 
presented toa mind of scanty information, it of course 
employs all the light it can obtain by any means pos- 
‘sible from its limited supply. Its final judgement may 
be right, but is just as likely to be wrong. Present 
the same thing to a well stored mind, and the proba- 
bilities are greatly in favor of a right conclusion. 

On this account, if for no other reason, « man needs 
a mind full of thoughts and conclusions. ‘I'he more 
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abundant the supply of thoughts, judgments and con- | of falsely called pleasure, and you will never 
clusions rationally arranged, the better and more re- never want. 

liable will be the actions and decisions of the intel- casei tein aiaiiin 

lect. FOR TEACHERS. 

But there is another consideration which makes “ Don’t get vexed.” That may seem a strange as 
an abundance of facts desirable. The acquisition of | wel) as difficult requirement for a Teacher to follow ; 
every wholesome fact develops greater mental strength. yet it is worth a great deal to one who can keep from 
Every thought, evolved by @ reflective state of the jt «Take it coolly,” is a maxim that wlll apply as 
mind, disciplines its native powers, and increases their wel} to teaching as to anything else. The moment 
force on all subsequent occasions. Every truth,— you find you are getting ‘vexed. hold on—drop the 
fairly attained, fairly mastered, compacts and solidi- subject—wait until the storm arising in your own 
fies the texture of the intellect, fitting it for the | }east has fully subsided. If there is anything that 
wrestle and tug of active life. ‘ will arouse angry feelings in the scholar, it is the ap- 

And O how we need this quality, every day we pearance of an angry Teacher. 


ive. What an iron will, what a well poised nerve, ; : 
li . oe “ Speak gently to the erring ones, 


what an invincible endurance we need, to make us) Their love be sure te gain.: 
successful in the fiercely contested strife of iife. For Perhaps unkindness made them so,— 
want of this, thousands fail. With showy talents Oh win them back again.” 

rather than solid, with superficial attainments rather ——— 

than profound, with limited preparation rather than THE TEACHER'S ENCOURAGEMENTS. 
thorough comprehensive and finished training, the “ Delightful task! to rear the tender mind.” 


young man sets out upon the surging sea of life. At! 
first, while all is calm, he sets, trims and furls his| 
sails as others do, and it may be as successfully.— 
Hope beats high in his own breast, and expectation 
is raised on tip-toe in that of his friends. 

But the first rude blast scatters all his hopes and 
theirs. Having no mental sinew with which to wres- 
tle for life, having no discipline by which he can) 
fight with misfortune, and even turn, as he may, her 
sharpest blows to an advantage, he is stranded on 
some luckless shore. Want of intellectual resources, | 
barrenness of thought, bring disappointment; and | 
finally he sinks unnoted amid angry winds and waves. | 
We need facts, we need discipline.— Spirit of the Age. 


Although we labor through trials and difficulties, 
yet if we prove true and faithful to our profession we 
shall be successful. 

In anything else we may fail :—if we aim for wealth, 
we may have poverty ; if we enter the political arena, 
and seek its promotion, we may come out of the lists 
disgraced ; we might even devise and pursue a plan 
by which we hope to ameliorate the condition of man- 
kind morally, and we might fail entirely. 

But here, if we only receive an ordinary blessing 
from the parent and source of all good, we cannot fail. 
The presence of the Sun is followed by light, but not 
more surely, than that strength of intellect follows 


‘ ; sxercis ind. F > but induce o il 

Cet Aente, exercise of mind in we but induce our pupils, to- 
day, to think, to reason, to analyze, even for a few 

EDUCATED LABOR. minutes, we are blest with the assurance that they are 


All classes of laborers should be well educated, | mentally paises” to-night — _— they amuee 
The educated laborer, whether farmer, printer, me-|‘"¢ School room this morning ; and with perseverance 
é : a. , in intellectual things we will 
chanic, clerk, or whatever else, will always command att 
steady employment and high wages ; while the igno- vind ti a gel. wag fay 99 
rant dupe will be half his time idle, and the other | ee ee ee ae 
on half pay. A good orthographer, grammarian,and| But will they be promoted morally, while we en- 
linguist, will command the highest wages in a print-| deavor to elevate and strengthen the intellect? Alas! 
ing office, besides saving himself an immense amount | we cannot tell; for while it is ours to deal with the 
of extra labor in correcting. He can read the worst} mind, it is the moral teacher’s duty to lead the young 
manuscript, for he knows what the word ought to be,'/to God. And whether we ourselves should unite the 
even though the author himself could not define it, | two, and become at once the mental and moral teach- 
if placed by itself. er, depends to a great degree upon individual judg- 
A young man who has been thoroughly versed ment. But we think that if our own hearts have been 
in the nature of soils, properties of plants, powers and illuminated by the light of the Gospel, we will remem- 
qualities of seeds, who makes himself a good judge! ber that our pupils, to be men, should not have disci- 
of farm machinery, anatomy and physiology of do-|plined minds only, but.that the immortal part should 
mestic animals, their diseases and cures, and such |also be the object of our solicitude. And surely if, 
other information as may be obtained in a few years with our advantages, and the dignity and respect 
of evenings, and constant observation while about his |\commanded by our calling, we fail tomake our pupils 
labors on the farm, can command any price on afirst | intellectually stronger, the fault is our own, 
class farm or nursery. Need any such man ever be} Think ye not, fellow-teachers, that after we have 
out of a situation? Is it possible for such a laborer | thus labored through the day, to secure a goodly in- 
to go unemployed? He may obtain the highest sal- | heritance for those for whom we have been working, 
ary, or he can purchase a first-class farm without a it will be pleasant to feel, as we lie down at night, 
dollar in his pocket, and die richer than all his uned-| that we have not bartered with our pupils in the per- 
ucated neighbors. lishing and vain baubles that make up the pleasures 
A clerk or salesman who makes himself master of | of the lovers of ease, but that our efforts have been 
his business, and studies and practices the rules ofa higher and nobler nature—to guide the young 
of true politeness, honesty and integrity, need only to| mind in its search after truth ? 
be known to obtain the highest wages in the dullest} And if we are faithful, we will secure at least the 
times. If his employer fails, though business is|respect of those for whom we labor. Do we despond, 


quiet, twenty first class houses will be in competition fellow teachers, in the midst of our difficulties and” 


for his valuable services. trials, and in view of the ingratitude of some people ? 
_ Young man! purchase books, instead of opera| Oh, let us not despair, but let us work with willing 
tickets, and train your mind for your business instead! hearts and with strong hands, still building founda- 
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tions that time with all its mouldering influences can- |room, should be remembered and practiced there.— 
not destroy. He should not only read, but think—think deeply on 
We have encouragement, thus to work, in the | what he does read. 
sparkling eyes that are daily looking up to us,—the | Every young (aye, and old) teacher of Clinton 
pole-stars of the intellectual world. Watch the coun-|county should feel an honest pride in having our 
tenances of your ae w What a happy glow o’er- | schools taught by well qualified Ciinron county 
spreads them as they drink in the words that fallfrom |reacuers. Merit should always be preferred with- 
our lips; see how they grapple with the stronger | out respect to locality ; but the idea is a glorious one 
minds that have preceded them. The joyous, silent |that this county has ample machinery, for the school 
expressions we may thus daily—nay hourly, see, are |system, in the ranks of her own sons and daughters. 
encouragement sufficient to induce us to labor for|That father will take a deeper interest in educational 
years, with only the hope that such results might be | affairs, who has a son or daughter occupying an hon- 
visible. orable position in the schoo! room, as teacher, than 
But our greatest source of encouragement is the he who never expects his children to be useful in this 
assurance, that, at some day our labors will be re-' way. 
membered with gratitude. It may not be while we! “But can situations be obtained for us, if we do 
live, but it will be none the less sure. We do not} qualify ourselves?” asks the young teacher. Most 
work for time alone ; but, with the ancient artist and |certainly. Every year the demand for good teachers 
with much more truth, we may say,—‘ we work for |is increasing, and the chances for poor teachers grow- 
eternity.” jing less. A good teacher is seldom, if ever necessa- 
How true it is, that our labors must be reflected |rily out of employment. ‘The compensation, too, ad- 
from those bright and glorious forms that have pass- | vances as the teacher advances himself. Weare on 
ed from the school room through life unto death, and |the very eve of the “ good time coming,” says the ed- 
been, through the efficiency of our labors, more fully | itor of the School Journal, and we should prepare 
prepared to enjoy the full bliss that is measured out | ourselves to enjoy ali its benefits, when it makes its 
to them by an approving God. Happy thought for | appearance. 
the teacher! that when our limbs will nolongerbear| The schools of this county compare very favorably 
us towards the temple of fame, the convoying legions | with those of any other county in the Commonwealth. 
will bear us upon spirit wings to the presence of that |The very fact that teachers from nine counties in the 
Great Being, in whose immediate service we have | State—as well as from other States—have taught 
been while yet in life. And where, if we receive no/here during the past winter, preferring our schools to 
rewards here, our just recompense will not be with- | their own, on account of compensation, progression, 
held. Let us take courage, then, and labor on; let | &c., is sufficient to kindle a glow of honest pride in 





us work “ while it is yet called to-day.” the bosoms of our teachers, and to encourage them 
Take courage, then, 0d work, and wait! |to nobly keep up the reputation already won. | 
On this dear thought depend! It is right—and every good teacher will feel an 
Our just reward may fail till late, honest pride in our educational prosperity ; and will 
But yet will crown the end.” exert himself to do honor to the noble profession of 
G. H. Ramey. |which he isa member. He will exert himself witha 
Hollidaysburg Standard, | will, to carry out more successfully, the great work 
OR ON, Re Ee he is engaged in—in short, he will show himself an 
A WORD TO YOUNG TEACHERS. |“*approved workman.” 


No prominence can be obtained in any profession,| The educational horizon is growing brighter and 
without labor; nor is it denied to those who labor | brighter every day. Ignorance is retreating with 
correctly and perseveringly. Mediocrity in any cal- ‘rapid steps—its eclipse is fast being dispelled by lu- 
ling, and especially in teaching, should not be thought | minous beams of knowledge. “To the young teacher, 
of, much less tolerated. Instructors should not only | the signs of the times are most encouraging : his pro- 
strive to teach, but to teach well—not strive to be in | fession honored—his labors compensated—his servi- 
the profession merely, but at the head of the profes-| ces demanded. Powerful motives combine to induce 
sion—not to worry indifferently, through a poor school him to qualify himself thoroughly for the work.— 
and be satisfied, but to aim at the dest schools in the | There is no such word as fail, if he resolve to suc- 
county, by qualifying themselves for them. ceed—RRSOLVE TO BE QUALIFIED.—Clinton Dem. 

The first duty, then, of the young teacher, is to be Jesse H. Berry, Co. Sup't. 
properly qualified. In the absence of Normal Schools,| ill Hill, May 28, 1859. 
and professional tutors, he should not despair—should 
not hesitate a moment as to what course to take.— | THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 

Let him get his text-books, and study them critically,| Have any considerable number of our readers ever 
be at them at every spare moment of time that can |reflected that the Scnoot Hovse is a better—a 
be obtained. During the summer months there is|more important institution than either the Court 
much time that can be devoted to books, all of which House, or the State House? It is nevertheless a 
is necessary for the teacher, to arm him for the next| fact. In the State House we are told that the laws 
winter’s work. The mind must be kept wide awake |are enacted. Very true. Again we are reminded 
in these things, or it will become rusty ; and when | that it is in our Court Houses where the laws are 
the teacher is called to the school room, he will have |applied. This is admitted. But answer us one sim- 
little time to polish and sharpen his intellect. Heis | ple question, and it gets down to the bottom of the 
now to teach; and if his ideas are not clear, in the|whole subject: Where is it that our legislators, our 
branches to be taught, his pupils will receive no ben-| judges and our jurymen are made? /n the School 
efit—his teaching will be a failure—more than a| House! Essential those other institutions may be; 
failure. important they certainly are, but equally essential,— 

Young teachers should read much: they should |aye, infinitely more important is that other institu- 
take at least, one good educational paper, and read |tion, the Public School. 
it. Standard works on education should be read/ Here, in a country where every boy is to be a voter, 
frequently, and whatever is of value for the school!where he is destined to be clothed with the respon- 
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sibilities of not citizenship alone, but of a law maker, 
here, where any boy may be not a judge or legisla- 
tor only, but President, what institutionso impor- 
tant, not to him alone, but to the public—the common 
weal—as the agencies that prepare him for the proud 
and noble position before him? And yet our tax- 
payers—our public men; pay comparatively little at- 
tention to these things. Practically they let the 
boy grow up instead of training him. Instead of 
preparing him for the momentous responsibilities of 
useful life, they suffer circumstances to shape and 
mould him, and is it any marvel that the lives and 
end of so many should correspond with the fatality 
stamped upon them, by the indifference and careless- 
ness of society ? 

We insist, then, that while counties will expend 
immense amounts in building Court Houses,—and 
States appropriate thousands to erect Halls for Leg- 
islation, making them comfortable, roomy and at- 
tractive and pleasing, they ought to spend an hundred 
fold more in building School Houses, not only making 
them neat, attractive and comfortable, but decorating 
and ornamenting them with blackboards, maps,— 
globes and all the instruments and apparatus essen- 
tial for the acquiring of a sound and practical educa- 
tion. And it would be found to pay, not to the child 
alone, nor yet to the parent, but to the citizen—the 
tax-payer ; for just in proportion as money is judici-| 
ously expended in this direction, will it curtail the | 
expenses forced upon us in another—the building of | 
jails, penetentiaries, ete. 

We ure the friend and advocate of popular—auni- | 
versal education. In a popular government the) 
School House should be made a practical reality.— 
Instead of the niggardly policy of building them care- 
lessly, small and without any regard to comfort,health, | 
taste and beanty—there should be the greatest care-) 
exercised to make them roomy, comfortable, and at-| 
tractive. It is in the School House that the most) 
important years of every boy and girl are spent.— | 
Cramp them, confine them, imprison them for a cer-| 
tain number of hours each day in a narrow, dingy | 
room, without ventilation, on rude and torturing | 
benches, and everything calculated to make school | 
repulsive,—and in addition to retarding their advance- | 
ment up the “ hillof seience,” you so blunt the health- | 
ful, cheerful impulses of minds that otherwise might | 
be genial and hopeful, as to cling to them and make | 
their alter lives very different from what a natural | 
system of early training and surroundings would have | 
created for them.—Columbia Co. Rep. 


IS IT RIGHT? 

Not long since, we witnessed the following, in one 
of our school-rooms: The teacher was just ready to 
dismiss for the day.“ Now, scholars, all who have 
not whispered during the day, may rise.” All save 
one little girl arose. ‘“ Helen, have you whispered to 
day?” “ Yes, sir.” “Iam sorry to find that you | 
should disobey the rules of the ee Did you not 
know that you would haye to remain after school and 
learn fifteen defining words, for whispering?” “ Yes, | 
sir.” “ Why did you whisper then?” “ My pencil | 
fell upon the floor and rolled under Mary’s seat, and | 
I only asked her to please hand it to me.” “ But it| 
was whispering, was it not?” “ Yes, sir.” “ Well, | 
then, you may take your spelling-book, or the dic- | 
tionary, and get them as soon as you can.” School | 


| 


| 





the teacher should get into such difficulty. As we 
passed along amidst the group of children on. their 
way home, we learned another part of this scene of 
theschool-romm. WhenSusan Greene had overtaken 
David Havei.s, who was catching humblebeés in his 
hat, she said—‘ Now, David, you whispered to-day, 
and you know it. Why did you get up when the 
master asked all who had not whispered to get up?” 
“Think I'd be green enough to own up when he 
didn’t know it, and so have to stay and learn defining 
words? NotI. There’s lots of boys that’s whisper- 
ed to-day, and girls,too! Didn’t you whisper to Ann 
Herrick when Mr. King came into the school ?”— 
“No. I only just made motions, and Ann she just 
wrote upon her slate, that’s all; we didn’t whisper, 
so there! And you did, and then you told a lie 
about it, too?” “ "Tain’t telling lies just to sit still, 
is it? Guess I know what lieing is? 

The scene we witnessed that afternoon was a lesson 
to us of deepimport. The question presented itself 
thus: How many teachers are daily giving lessons 
in deception? Actually leading the pupils along, 
step by step, until they becomeliars! Thisis a fear- 





|ful thing. Now is it not true that every teacher, who 


allows his pupils to decide upon their own guilt or 
innocence, when the penalty of guilt is hanging over 


| them, is tempting them to deceive? “ Lead us notinto 


temptation,” said our Savior, when teaching us how to 
pray. Ofso much importance was this consideration, 
that it was ingrafted in that most comprehensive of 
all prayers. In many things, are we not leading our 
pupils away from truth? Do we not tempt them to 
go astray by our threats, punishments, or rewards? 
We need more of that teaching which shall lead way- 

yard childhood to do right because it is right; that 
doing wrong degrades them. Remove temptation to 
do wrong. Shun the very appearance of evil. If a 
pupil has done wrong, and you think he will deny it, 
do not give him the opportunity of doing it. But 
let the matter rest entirely, unless you are fully sat- 
isfied of the truth. Then do not interrogate him, — 
for he is tempted to prevaricate. Speak of it, and 
treat it as though there was not a shadow of doubt in 
your mind. By so doing, you nip the thing in the 
bud.— West Chester Times. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL—BEDFORD BOROUGH. 

In the first article on this subject, it is said that 
our State policy, in the establishment of our common 
schools, is the same in principle as in our laws for the 
protection of life and property. But this is not all; 


‘Il would by no means stop here, and say nothing 


more on this point. In the direction of the schools, 


| the policy rises much higher in its motives than that, 
‘and becomes more ennobling in its principles. It is 


this superior policy and these higher principle, that 


|influenced the minds of our past and present legisla- 
‘tors, and prevailed also in the breasts of all our great 


and good men in reference to the schools. Our sys- 


item is not merely to make the school house supercede 


prisons and penal laws, nor is it intended only to 
place facilities in the hands of our children, to be re- 
garded as a means subservient to the business en- 
gagements of life. The true idea of the education of 
our children is not reached, if we think of nothing 
more than what is contained in books, and a certain 
routine of studies, which, when gone through with, is 
supposed to be accomplished, and then laid aside to 





was dismissed, and no one save Mary and the teacher | be used as interest may suggest, or convenience de- 
remained. Little Mary who was a faithful, studious|mand. The spirit of our commonschool system in- 
girl, and who had a kind heart, tried to study. We |cludes much more than this; it does not simply aim to 
saw the tear glisten in her eye as we left. We felt | qualify our children for the business employments of 
sad for her, and sighed that it was so, but more, that ' life,—but it also aims to lay a sure foundation for their 
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moral and social enjoyments. It comprehends what- Ae orts Ail (ly rages & r 
ever may have a good influence in developing the p wNe's wenys Vey Wie 
mind, by giving direction to thought and proper} —--——— Ae ER 
motives to action. It contemplates not only the PHYSIOLOGY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

owth, but the improvement of the mind also, and| Report read before the Wyoming County Teachers’ 

as immediate and prospective happiness in view ‘al Association, at Tunkhannock, by 8. 8. Burts. 

its great object. That education which secures this} When we look out upon society we see the masses 
to our children—to the greatest number of our child-| deplorably ignorant as to the structure of the human 
ren, or to the world,—is the best education ; and that} body, and the organic laws, the observance of which 
system best ahapted to accomplish this purpose, is| is ever a condition of health and longevity. As the 
the best system. It is the desire of our common} consequence of this ignorance we behold man degen- 
schools, to give thorough instruction in all the branch-| erating into imbecility and disease ; and this degen- 
es of an elegantly refined English education, and,| eracy will ever continue, until the masses understand 
with this, associate that correct moral and social in-| haman Philosophy, until they learn how to live in 
fluence, which leads the little child into the paths of | accordance with the laws of health. Statistics prove 
duty ; which gives direction to the immortal spirits} that more than one fourth of all the children that are 
of youth, and teaches them to aspire to the rewards/ born, die before they are two years old. More than 
of virtue, by well doing ; which imparts to them that) one third, die before they are five years of age; and 
knowledge whose ways .are usefulness and honor,—| more than one half return to dust again before they 
which leads them to make their own individuality| arrive at the age of ten. And how many of those 
subserve the interests of the public good, and reflect} who survive draw out a life of wretchedness and mis- 
properly upon the ties which unite them to friends} ery ; often wishing for death to come to their relief! 
and kindred, and the world around them. There must be something deplorably wrong in our 

In some places these interests are felt and acknow-| manner of living, or health and its attendant bless- 
ledged, and in others they are not. In Bedford, I| ings would be ours; for, the Author of our being 
am happy to say, there are many persons now think-| doeth all things well. But in human society imbe- 
ing rightly on this great subject. It is too true, that| cility and disease are the lot of nearly all. Aye, the 
our schools here have mostly been of the lowest grade, | masses are almost universally diseased, and we look 
and our citizens have not heretofore enjoyed the ad-| upon itas almost a miracle, if occasionally a man 
vantages, neither have our children reaped the ben-| lives to old age, without ever being sick, and dies a 
efits, which our common school system places within} natural death. But, were all to understand the laws 
their reach. The schools in our town have been la-| of their constitution, and live in accordance therewith; 
boring, in some respects, under more serious disad-| disease would become less and less, until this dread- 
vantages than the schools in any of our townships. | ful source of misery would be numbered among the 
Besides the poorest kind of teachers that were some-} things that were, and all mankind would live to a 
times employed, and very badly conducted schools,| good old age. Then would this earth again seem 
our children were obliged to go to those unhealthly| like a paradise. The All-Wise has promised that 
basements which were rented for school purposes.| man’s days on earth shall be one hundred and twenty 
But Bedford is waking up in regard to this interest.| years; and the most eminent Physiologists declare 
The stern necessity of having better school accommo-| that there is nothing in his constitution to prevent 
dations, is acknowledged by all. But from the first} his living to this age. 
waking up on this subject, a difference of opinion ex-| Indeed, our ancestors did live to this age ; but 
isted, and still exists, to a greater or less degree, as| their degenerate offspring have been violating the 
to the best plan to be pursued in the erection of school | laws of health, (and hence abridging life,) for ages, 
hauses, and in elevating the character of the schools. | until the average age is but one fourth the age prom- 
We have children for six schools, and a less number| ised man. Then, if by violating the physical laws, 
will not suffice. A few of the citizens were in favor} man has brought much disease into the world, and 
of having six houses, located in different parts of the| abridged life so much, let him study his physical con- 
town. But under such an arrangement, very little} stitution, live in accordance with the laws of health, 
improvement could be expected. Others thought} return to his former simplicity, and thereby regain 
that three larger houses should be built, each with an| What has been lost. Was Physiology universally 
upper and a lower room, and have each house to ac-| understood, the present generation would be relieved 
commodate two schools. But objections were urged| of more than half its aches and pains, and live several 
against this plan. It was thought that three plats,| years longer, (and how much happier!) the next gen- 
each sufficiently large to accommodate one hundred| eration would be benefitted still more ; and the next 
children, could not easily be had, and that three|after more still; each generation improving one 
buildings, of this kind, would cost as much, if not|}above the other in an ascending series, until, 
more, than one sufficiently large to accommodate all| finally health would beam in every eye, blush on every 
the schools; and further, that the schools could be} cheek, add grace to every motion—until all disease 
better graded, and conducted to a better advantage | would disappear from human society and man again 
in one building than in three. And then, after con-| live to a good old age, and become riper for another 
siderablt debate on the subject, at several public|—a brighter world. We believe in the “good time 
meetings, the voice of the people declared, at the | coming,” and a reform in man’s habits of life will do 
spring election, by a majority of twenty-two, for a/as much perhaps as any one thing to hasten this long- 
“ Union House,” which is now being carried forward | looked-for, but far distant period. ‘The time may,— 
by an active and energetic board of directors; and it | and doubtless wil/ come,when instead of disease,health 
is confidently hoped that the better judgment and su-| will universally prevail, and a large share of the mis- 
perior reason of every man in this enlightened and|eries and woes that flesh is heir to will be banished 
intelligent community, will sustain and encourage|from earth. But how is this happy state to be 
them tilll its final completion, and that we shall soon} brought about ? Seminaries and colleges have taught 
have the pleasure of seeing all the children in Bed-| Physiology for ages. ‘The lecturer has long been in 
ford thoroughly educated in our “ Union School| the field, discussing this all important theme. Yet, 
House.” —Enquirer. Surerintenpent. | the masses know comparatively little of their consti- 
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tutions, and the laws upon which health depends.—| accordance with the school law and the decisions 


They are yet so ignorant of Hygiene that they ap-| 

ear to think their health depends not upon their 
habits, diet, exercise, ete., but upon the amount of | 
drugs they swallow. And, so long as this ignorance 
prevails, will disease be increased, and life continue} 
to be abridged; so long as this ignorance continues | 
will humbugs and quacks thrive—at the expense of 
the duped. But let the masses know themselves, and 
soon will newspapers cease to be filled with adver-| 
tisements of patent medicines; soon will poisons 
cease to be swallowed to any great extent ; soon will) 
doctor bills be superceded by bills of wholesome trade. | 
But how can this happy state of things be brought) 
about? As we have already more than intimated, | 
high institutions of learning and lectures have failed | 
to produce any marked change. ‘There is yet one 
resort untried, and if this fail we shall no longer look | 
for a healthy reform. 

This resort is the district school. Let this branch | 
be taught in every district school, and thus will be} 
sown the seed of reformation and health, which will 
vegetate in after years, causing the earth to bud and 
blossom like the flowers of June. How strange that 
other branches of comparatively little consequence 
are required to be taught and studied to the exclu- 
sion of this all important branch. While we would) 
not exclude from the public schools any branches now | 
taught therein, we would require Physiology to be| 
taught in every school. As there is no other way to 
educate the million except through the public schools, 
how vastly important then is it that our children be 
there permitted to study the branch that is so con-| 
nected with their health and happiness. We urge, | 
then, the importance of introducing this important 
branch of study into our common schools. Let this be 
done and a brighter day will dawn upon us; the youth 
will be educated physically as well as intellectually 
and morally; soon health willl be consulted in the 
erection of houses; the slaves of appetite and dress 
will fast decrease ; a benign and regenerating influ- 
ence will go forth through all the land; health and 
joy will sparkle in many a lusterless eye; the blos- 
som will return to grace many a faded cheek, and 
sickness, poverty, and sorrow will give place to health 
prosperity and happiness. 





ADDRESS---TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS. 

Fe.ttow-Laxporers :—Permit me very respectful- 
ly to call your attention to the following remarks 
and suggestions in relation to the management of 
the schools under your supervision. 

The framers of the constitution of Pennsylvania 
adopted the principle that a republican govern- 
ment can be maintained and perpetuated only by a 
virtuous and intelligent people. The duty of the 
legislature to provide a system of schools for the 
education of the people, is just as obligatory as to 
establish courts for the distribution of justice to 
the people: hence the common school law, under 
which you and I are officers and agents, to carry 
into effect its provisions in this county. 

The first duty we owe this, as well as any other 
just law, is to study its provisions in general and 
detail, that we may intelligently obey its precepts. 
But, only when we view this law in connection with 
its bearing on the general welfare, and the destiny 
of our free institutions, will our obligations appear 
in their pooper light. Probably there is no other, 
way in which school officers and teachers could ren- 
der more important service to the cause of educa- | 
tion in this county, than at the present propitious | 
time, to honestly regulate their schools in strict’ 


of the State Superintendent. This is the object the 
friends of common schools have been laboring for 
in Pennsylvania for the last twenty-five years ; and 
now, as it is within our reach, let us, honestly and 
like honest men, lay hold in earnest, and the work 
can be done. It is admitted by our wisest and 
best educators that the Pennsylvania school sys- 
tem is unsurpassed by any other in its liberal, and 
wise provisions for the regulation of schools. Then, 
why not conform at once to its rules and regula- 
tions? Is it because school officers and teachers 
are too stupid to read and understand the law and 
the decisions of the State Superintendent? Or, is 
it because they disregard the law under which they 
have accepted office andemployment? If so, most 
unquestionably they ought instantly to resign, 
whether as directors or teachers, and let their 
places be occupied by better men. 

Conformity to the directions of the law on the 
part of its officers and agents, would soon make 
the practice uniform and easy. It would lessen 
expenditures of time and money; greatly increase 
the efficiency of the schools; and present the good 
effects and beautiful symmetry of the school sys- 
tem, in such manner as to secure the co-operation 
and approval of almost the entire community. The 
school law and decisions of the State Superinten- 
dent present a system of specific rules, which are a 
safe guide to school officers, teachers, parents and 
guardians, for the management of their schools.— 
Let us, therefore, obey these rules and decisions, 
and should an anomaly occur, it can be referred to 
the State Superintendent for solution. 

The following are a few of the wholesome rules 
of the school law, which have suffered mal-treat- 
ment by its officers and agents :— 

lst. On the part of the County Superintendent, 
in regard to the performance of his duty, as defin- 
ed by the 41st section. By this section it is made 
the duty of said officer to examine all candidates 
for the profession of teacher, and to grant to each 
person found qualified a certificate setting forth 
the branches its holder is capable of teaching, and 
reserving to the County Superintendent the right 
to annul any such certificate, by giving ten days’ 
netice, &c. In this county, from the passage of 
this section until the present, or until quite recent- 
ly, a sufficient number of qualified teachers to teach 
all the schools could not be had. Consequently 
same of inferior qualifications than were contem- 
plated by the framersjof thelaw, had to be employ- 
ed, or the schools remain unopened, and thereby 
the districts would have forfeited the State appro- 
priation. But it is now believed that these circum- 
stances no longer exist; and it is desired by the 
undersigned hereby to give distinct notice to all 
whom it may concern, that fidelity to official obli- 
gation will compel him, in the future, to conform to 
this very inportant requirement of the school law, 
and withhold certificates from the unqualified. 

2d. In some quarters, occasional attempts are 
still made to disregard the rule requiring teachers 
to present a legal certificate to the Board of Di- 
rectors, previous to being employed. This is a fla- 
grant violation of the law, and can in no case be 
sanctioned by the County Superintendent. The pe- 
nalty for this transgression, is the forfeiture of the 
district’s share of the State appropriation. A de- 
cision of the School Department in relation to this 
matter, is that “ Directors will be personally liable 
to the district for the amount of the appropriation, 
thus lost through their violation of the law.” 
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It is also the custom, in a few districts, for the 
board of directors to impose the responsibility of 
employing teachers on a sub-committee, chosen in 
each school neighborhood, or on individual direc- 
tors, each, appointed to take charge of one or more 
schools; and frequently, not until the schools have 
been taught for a month, and sometimes not until 
after the end of the entire school term, will the 
Board of directors, as such, know anything what- 
ever in regard to their teachers or their qualifica- 
tions. It is in this way that, cousins, nephews,— 
nieces, particular friends of individual directors, 
and poorly qualified teachers, generally enter 
schools. If experience has proven that corpora- 
tions will do what an individual would not, it has 
also proven that there are cases in which individ- 
ual directors will do what a Board of directors will 
not dare to. 
sented in favor of this plan, is that it saves time, is 
more convenient, divides responsibility, &c., but 
the law, and no doubt for good reasons, says, the 
Board of directors shall employ teachers. It is also 
a fact, that such districts as pursue a legal course, 
uniformly have better teachers and schools, than 
those which do not conform to the requirements of 
the law. 

It is customary in some districts for directors to 
give public notice of a meeting for employing teach- 
ers and making general arrangements for the dis- 
trict, to be held some time after the public exami- 
nation of teachers, and shortly before they intend 
opening their schools. This plan has rendered sat- 
isfaction where thoroughly tested, and is therefore 
respectfully recommended to the favorable consid- 
eration of directors. 

Another very important duty of the directorship 
in regard to the monthly visitation of their schools, 
has been notoriously disregarded in some districts. 

Sec, 23, paragraph 4, of the School law says, the 
directors “shall by ore or more of their number 
visit every school in the district at least once in each 
month, and cause the result of such visit to be en- 
tered on the minutes of the Board.” The excuse 
, area 0 given for neglect of this very important 

uty, has been that directors could not afford to 
visit the schools without compensation, The va- 
lidity of this reason very few have the fortitude to 
deny; but the State Superintendent has decided 
that the Board of Directors have a right to pay 
their Secretary for the monthly visitation of their 
schools—and, moreover, that hereafter the Presi- 
dent of each Board will be required to certify on 
oath that “every school of the district has been 
visited once each month by at least one director,” 
before the district will be entitled to receive its share 
of the State appropriation. Consequently every 
teacher may confidently expect at least one month- 
ly visitation of his school, by one or more of the 
school directors. This is a most decided step of 
progression in school visitation, and it will unques- 
tionably be productive of great good to the general 
welfare of the schools of the districts, which have 
heretofore neglected this duty. 

3d. The Teacher. You have been justly defined 
to be “The life of the school.” Your author- 
ity is delegated to you by parents, whose re- 


sponsibility you in part assume by becoming their 


co-laborer in the physical, intellectual and moral 
training of their children. You are accountable to 
your employers, your pupils, and to God for the 


proper performance of your duty ; because you have 
voluntariry accepted the position of co-educator of 


immortal beings, and you receive for your services 


The specious reasoning usually pre- | 


|a pecuniary compensation. You, it is reasonable 
\to presume, have not taken this step without due 
|deliberation, You love teaching, and you have 
)qualified yourself for imparting correct instruction 
both by precept and example. You have at least 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the branches of 
learning you are required to teach in a common 
school, and you are still applying your time and 
energies assiduously in the acquisition of higher at- 
tainments of scientific and professional knowledge. 
You have read and still read educational works, 
‘such as the Holy Bible, (the best book inthe world 
on education and the manner of imparting instruc- 
tion to others,) Popular Education, by 1. Mayhew ; 
| Theory and Practice of Teaching, by D. P. Page; 
The Pennsylvania School Journal, &c., &c. Very 
iwell, this is right: but if you have not studied the 
School Law of Pennsylvania, with the Decisions of 
the State Superintendent, permit me very respect- 
\fully to invite you to its careful perusal. The late 
edition of this work, in pamphlet form, can be had 
at either of the bookstores of New Castle, free of 
‘cost. It comprises a legal system of specific di- 
/rections for the management of the common schools 
‘of Pennsylvania. It defines the teacher’s relations 
ito the school, pupils, parents and school officers. 
It contains specific directions in regard to school 
|government, classification of pupils, branches of 
‘learning to be taught, the manner of introducing 
new studies, and adopting books for the use of 
ischools, &c. 

Here let me invite your attention, in particular, to 
the manner prescribed by the law in part of the 
twenty-fifth section, for the adoption of Books :— 
“The Directors or Controllers shall select and de- 
cide upon a series of school books, in the different 
| branches to be taught during the ensuing year; 
which books, and no other, shall be used in the 
schools of the District during said period.” 

This is a wholesome regulation, and Directors 
throughout the county, have conformed to it by 
adopting a series of text books, in their respective 
|Districts. Teachers have no right whatever, to in- 
[troduce studies or books into the schools, which 
‘have not been adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors. Conformity on the part of Teachers, to 
‘the rules and regulations of the law, is absolutely 
essential to the general welfare of the schools. 

In conclusion, let me cordially invite School Di- 
rectors, Teachers, and the friends of popular edu- 
cation, to a hearty and faithful co-operation in the 
management of our schools, in strict accordance 
| with the school law and decisions of the State De- 
/partment. And, should any doubt the practicability 
of the undertaking, let them take a retrospective 
view of what has been accomplished in the im- 
provement of the schools of our country within the 
last few years, and it will strengthen their faith in 
the peculiar fitness of our noble school system to 
perform the glorious work for which it was insti- 
tuted. Tuomas Berry, Co. Sup’t. 

New Castle, Lawrence co., Dec. 3, 1858. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 

An Essay read before the Lawrence County Institute, 
at Harlansburg, April 11, 1859, by J. Herren- 
BAUGH, Esq. 

This Education means the development and 
training of the intellectual and physical powers of 
the noble being, woman, the Queen of the created 


world. 
We give to woman a high designation or office, 
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and we ask for her a high degree of education.—|a person is guilty of an evil act, the mind calls the 
Where there are great responsibilities there must crime to the bar, the conscience pleads on the side 
be great preparation and qualifications to meet of right. But it will not always raise its voice.— 
those responsibilities. It has too long been thought, | As, in the case of the same criminal brought to the 
even by some who claim to be philanthropists, | bar of public justice a number of times for violating 
that woman was designed for some menial relations, the laws of his country,—his counsel will become 
and that her mind should never be allowed to soar satisfied that he is an unjust person, and will re- 
aloft, to raise her out of those relations. But in fuse to plead for him. So it is when persons fall 
every case in which woman has enjoyeda high state into the continual habit of evil acts. The con- 
of intellectual and physical education, she has sat- | science refuses to plead ;—and they sink gradually 
isfied the highest anticipations. |down into degradation and ruin. No person when 
In the Mosaic history of the Creation, we are | first entering into crime designs ending in rain,— 
taught that woman was taken from the side of | yet one crime, will lead to others of greater magni- 
man, that she might stand by the side of him, in,tude, unless preventing grace should interpose. 
equality. She was not made of a bone taken from | But, as crime drags downwards, right epvcation 
the foot of man, to bea menial, foot servant ; neither leads upwards ; hence the great importance of the 
was she taken from the head of man, to rule over early education of the mind. 
him, (although she sometimes crowns his head with! The mind, as we find it at first in infants, is in 
honor.) But one of the ribs was taken from man’s | the embryo state, and is formed by external objects 
side and woman was formed from it, thatshe might |and associations through the senses, and from pa- 
stand by his side in honor,—having among other|rentalinstruction. And hereis the first imperative 
rights, the same right to be educated. | call for Female Education, The first school is around 
We must acknowledge that education is often|the fireside. In that school the first lessons of 
wasted on men. Some of them become inebriates|truth and right should be taught; and there it 
and some of their lips speak profane language ;—|is where the first impressions of good and evil are 
and we have seen the profaned lips of men approxi-|made,—where mothers and sisters are the daily 
mate the lips of women, but their own good dispo-|instructors. The little tender flower that opens 
sitions and their social and moral education is an /its petals where the chill blasts rudely sweep, will 


antidote against the contagion. 


{not show its radiant beauty long. But the flower 


Can an uneducated woman be equal to an edu-| that opens its beauty in the sunny grove, fanned 


cated man? 
anced mind, with good mental and physical educa- 
tion, take to his side a colored woman of like 
acquirements, and the question be asked, is this 
equality? We would expect to hear the answer 
in the negative. But I say there is more rational 
equality in the latter than the former case. 

We will first remark on Intellectual Education. 
The mind is the most important and valuable part 
of man. A man or woman, without mind, is as a 
ship without ballast, rocking on the billows of the 
deep ocean. A man devoid of mental culture must 
necessarily have less enjoyment on this earth, sur- 
rounded by the best of friends and all the beauties 
of nature, than the inferior animals have. The 
mind is the most active part. It may be here this 
instant and on the other side of the globe the next. 
It may be on the earth one moment, and the next 
in the astral regions, trying to scan the immensity 
of space. One moment in heaven and the next 
in the regions of despair :—Thus, far outwinging 
the speed of the forked lightning; giving to the 
infidel infallible evidence that the mind is immor- 
tal and can never be annihilated. 

There are two great parts of the mind, which 
every sane person possesses, viz.: moral sensibili- 
ties and natural. ‘The first belong to the higher 
order of intelligence; the latter to inferior animals. 
And is it not asolemn thought that too many spend 


their whole time without raising their thoughts | 


above the lower order; without reflecting that 


they have immortal minds which must soon wing | 
their way up into the elysian fields of everlasting | 


peace and contentment, or be hurled down into 
blackness of darkness and everlasting woe? 

It is not my intention to notice the particular 
faculties of the mind at present. It might, however, 
be profitable to give a passing notice to the con- 
science,—the counsel of the mind. When a crimi- 
nal is brought to the bar, the judge allows counsel 


Should a white man, with a well bal-|by the gentle zephyrs, will blossom its appointed 


time, administering refreshment to the eye of ever 
beholder. If children are allowed to pass on pret | 
infancy and childhood, led by the impulse of their 
own natures, the sweeping blasts of the world will 
carry them down the channel of vice to destruc- 
tion, and they must lose all that is worth living for 
in this world. When the mother’s eye that looked 
upon her children,—her dearest earthly comforts,— 
begins to grow dim, and she remembers that she suf- 
\fered them to pass through the fireside school with- 
(out social, moral and pious instruction, the weight 
lof that thought will hasten herdecline. But when 
|social, moral and pious instruction has been given 
in that school, intelligence will bloom along the 
isunny graves of life, and children will be a comfort 
land a blessing to their parents and an honor to 
society. 

| It may, however, be asked,—do not some children 
jwho have been taught moral and pious lessons in 
|infancy and youth, prove to be very wicked men and 
iwomen? ‘This, nodoubt, is sometimes the case.— 
But, on the other hand, when we search the his- 
‘tory of some of the most eminent men, though we 
\find that a part of their lives has been very wick- 
\ed, yet they inform us that a mother’s prayer sound- 
ed in their ears long after her tongue became si- 
lent, calling them to the path of virtue. 'Theseeds 
|of some plants may lie deep in the soil for a number 
of years, but when brought so near the surface that 
ithe air and influence of the sun reach them, they 
vegetate and produce fruit. 

All the passions and 

|man mind are susceptible of improvement at 
levery age. ‘The little child on its mother’s knee 
|requires as great care and choice food for its men- 
|tal health, as it does forits physical. All mothers, 
who have not sunk to the lowest degree of degra- 
dation, have a constant care for the physical wants 
and comforts of their children; and they are care- 





affections of the hu- 








for the culprit, that all the evidence and all the |ful to irstruct them howto defend themselves from 
facts in the case may be carefully brought out and |injury and to obtain pecuniary gain,—which is ne- 
honestly weighed, before sentence is passed. Wher !cessary in its place. But, alas, toomany forget or 
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receipt went the rounds of periodicals, the past 
winter, giving a receipt for preserving fruits and 
flowers, and also the best way to preserve wo- 
man, which was marriage. But, on second thought, 
I will leave the description of the second and third 
eras, and the directions for them, to other hands. 
I will substitute a brief notice of physical education. 
This is to be commenced in infancy, the child must 
be taught to use its physical powers and the pur- 
pose for which they were designed. We meet with 
some arguments in books which go to prove that 
man would not walk erect without being taught to 
do so. When the child commences to walk, it is 
led and guided by a mother’s hand; and in its en- 
deavors to walk it may fall fifty times in a day,— 
laboring for the peace and advancement of each without getting discouraged to try agaiu,—giving a 
other,—all drawing light and warmth from their | lesson to those who are discouraged in other steps 
arents ;—reminding us of the sun and moon in of education. 
the aerial heavens with the heavenly bodies revolv-| The child has also to be taught to speak.— 
ing around them, receiving light and heat, without The faithful mother will daily watch the stammer- 


one invading the orbit of another; and teaching ing tongue and suit her language to its little fancy. 
us the wise arrangement of the Great Ruler of all But ifshe is uneducated, she will teach many a 
things. \word and lesson that will require a hard struggle 
We need not bring out the contrast. You are for its removal, when the child enters the school 
all aware that ignorance and want of education are room. That speaking is an acquired art, we know 
almost always the cause of family discord and by persons born deaf remaining mutes. 
misery. Fretful, restless mothers drive fathers to; In this country, mothers have the care of child- 
the grogshops and card-table, seeking comfort|ren. Nature dictates this law, and it is right; but 
where dangers beset them. it is a responsible office that requires great qualifi- 
Allow me to offer a few thoughts to the young la-|cations. Helpless infancy demands constant care 
dies present. ‘and untired watchfulness. The child must have 
You see your responsibilities are weighty,and that | plenty of pure air, exercise and water; air to breathe, 
ou have imperative duties claiming your attention | exercise to bring all its functions into play, water 
in all the different eras of your lives. You will Ito drink and to cleanse it. When infants are kept 
find that a social, moral, pious and scientific edu-|as hot-house plants, with sweetmeats and drugs 


cation, will be useful and advantageous in each era. | given to still their crying,—if they pass the nursery 


neglect to give their children that kind of instruc- 
tion which will make them wise and ingenious in 
guarding against the snares and allurements of 
vice. e often see mothers and nurses put a stick 
or some little weapon into the hands of a child,— 
teaching it to strikeits brother or sister ;—thus ex- 
citing and training the amlevolent jpassions, im- 
planting a warlike or revengeful spirit. When the 
malevolent passions are encouraged, the virtuous 
emotions of love, kindness, benevolence and charity 
become weak and languid. 

Let us look into the family circle of a well in- 
formed father and mother, exercising parental love 
and kindness :—Children with filial respect and es- 
teem ; brothers and sisters, in fraternal affection, 


Woman's life may be divided into three eras, Maid- 
en, Wife and Mother. You may playfully say that 
a single man has no right to point out your duties. 
But let me, in the same spirit, remind you that he 
alone can do so with safety, as he is out of reach 
of the broom stick. 

But seriously, we see that human life can be il- 
lustrated by the four seasons of the year, Spring, | 
Summer, Autumn and Winter. In Spring, vege-| 
tation springs up, flowers bloom, decorating our 
walks and bowers, teaching us innocence and vir- 
tué. In Summer, the husbandman sows his seed 
and cultivates his crop, that he may have a boun- 
tiful harvest. In Autumn, the fruits of summer are 
gathered together and stored. Then comes Win- 
ter with its chilling blasts. 

The first era of womaun’s life comprehends the 
first two seasons of the year, Spring and Summer, 


age at all, they will enter the school room with 
weak bodies and feeble intellects. 

Females should all be taught industry in the dif- 
ferent branches of female labor; for no one knows 
how soon she may be cast upon her own resources. 
We sometimes hear young ladies found fault with, 
because they are found at the toilet, while mothers 
are in the kitchen, &c. Yet this is perfectly right, 
if young ladies have already gone through an ap- 
prenticeship at washing dishes, washing the faces 
and clothes of the younger children, scrubbing and 
baking bread. In-France, each young bride is 
required “to love her husband with all her heart, 
her children as herself, and make good bread.”— 
And in order that girls may have a perfect round 
of physical education, it is necessary that they 
should have a time at the toilet and with the 
needle ; for they may eventually be required to read, 
write and adorn themselves, as well make or mend 





infancy and youth. You are now in the second 
period of maiden life,—the bright, flowery, sun- 
shining summer season ;—the most important and 
eventful season of life. You have, in this season, 
to establish and lay the basis or foundation of 
your principles, your propensities, and your char- 
acter. And you must have intellectual, physical 
and a good degree of scientific education, to enable 
you to luy this basis firm and secure, that it may 
bear you safely through all the trials, perils, and 
vicissitudes of your lives. As the husbandman 
commits his seed to the earth, that it may grow and 
produce fruit. so you are required to sow the seeds 


garments, and attend to cooking and house clean- 
ling. Nature has given young ladies prettier and 
jsmoother faces than man; and this should be a 
|hint to them to adorn their persons,—not forget- 
\ting to take daily exercise in the flower garden, that 
ithe associations with the beauties of nature may 
‘improve the senses. 

It was my intention to give the cultivation of 
|flowers a particular consideration in this part of 
\the subject, but I must be content with a few pass- 
ing thoughts. Flowers are beautiful. They are 
isilent instructors. They teach us that it was the 


of education, that the invigorating and refreshing |design of the Creator that mankind should have 
fruits may be gathered, when you enter the more |enjoyment, in passing through the tempests of the 
sober and trying seasons of life, in which you will | world; that when the horizon is overshadowed with 
be called to administer instruction to those who|the fierce wintery storms and the atmosphere is 
may be dependent on you. hung with sable curtains, beyond these there are 


The second era of woman’s life is Marriage.—A | flowery paths. Female virtue and innocence and 
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the blooming flowers, appear to be rival charms, | themselves, an advantage to the community, and 
and when those charms are united what power they |a blessing to the country. It is & source of grati- 
ossess! That man must have a hard and callous | fication to know that there is, at the present time, 
eart, indeed, who will turn from his wife, when he /an army six hundred thousand strong, in our own 
is conducted by her to her parterre or flower border. | State, being trained in these “ People’s Colleges,” 
There he can see united, beauty that is never seen under her wise and beneficent School System, at 
in the tippling shops. an average cost of but fifty-three cents per month 
Cultivate flowers. They require but very little for each scholar, and for more more than five 
room and but little labor. Although some men months in the year, 
will tell you that it would be better to cultivate a | Where else can the rising generation obtain an 
hill of potatoes in their place, yet remember that education at so cheap a rate? Where else can 
mefi of refined minds will admire your works. they have the advantages, with so few of the disad- 
I will conclude with an abstract thought or two. | vantages of schools? Where else can they enjoy 
Virtue is a bright and rich jewel, when found in the benefit so directly under the parent’s eye, and 
woman’s breast. It is the resplendent beam which surrounded by the sweet, endearing, protecting in- 
illuminates her whole character, and the enduring fluences of home? Would it not be a mark of 
quality, which stands, like the rock-based tower wisdom in the Executive, the Legislature, and the 
against whose foundation contending elements may people, to let no backward step be taken, but rath- 
lash themselves to fury, and around whose head the er sustain and encourage forward the good cause, 
lightning may exhaust itself in vain. so that it may still increase in vigor and efficiency ? 
There is no royal road to learning, to greatness,| The common schools might be mach improved 
or to moral excellence. Eminence is to be attain- and pupils enjoy many more advantages, were a 
ed, by slowly and patiently taking one step at a more careful supervision exercised by the proper 
time. All who have ever distinguished themselves | officers, more attention on the part of parents, and 
in any department of moral or physical attainment, a more careful selection of teachers,—as far as pos- 
have done so by conforming to this law. sible, choosing such only as are well qualified and 
Woman has communicative gifts; she has pa- feel deeply sensible of the duties and responsibili- 
tience and forbearance,—pre-eminently suiting her | ties of their profession. All have duties resting 
for the duties of instruction; but only when herself upon them in connection with this matter; nor 
instructed. does the unwillingness or carelessness, with regard 
to the discharge of the duties, lessen the obligation. 
But those who enter the Teacher’s profession, as- 
PROFESSION. rowel —_ saichy’ wo whey pubes eH epg 
ae : ; magnitude ; and certainly no wis son will as- 
at 9 eo em ma ae at sume any new position, without due deliberation 
i RR Ay " inher wr and careful examination of the nature and extent 
here is, perhaps, nothing of more importance | of the duties connected with it. 
to the human race, and which has a more direct) We propose speaking of some of the duties and 
bearing on the happiness of all ranks, than the cul-| responsibilities necessarily assumed by every one 
tivation of the mental faculties, and the acquisition | who enters the Teacher’s profession. "These duties 
of substantial knowledge. If we consider manasa may be classed under the following heads: First, 
moral and accountable being, placed here in astate |The teacher's duties to himself. Second, His duties 
of trial,—his happiness or misery for this world and | to his pupils. Third, His duties to the parents of his 
the world to come, to a great extent, depending on | pupils ; and Fourth, His duties to his profession. 
his own actions,—it certainly is of the utmost im-| With regard to the teacher's duties to himself. 1st. 
meres to him, to acquire a knowledge of the He should feel the importance of his work, and the 
aws of his Great Creator, so that he may be ena- dignity of his calling. Without this he cannot en- 
bled, properly, to discharge the duties that devolve gage in teaching with that zeal and earnestness 
upon him. which always accompany success. ‘Too many have 
Upon the dissemination of knowledge among the ‘entered the profession, or rather commenced the 
people of this nation, more than any other cause business of keeping school, with the idea that very 
under Providence, depends the diffusion and per- little was required, or, perhaps, it would be the 
petuity of those great national blessings and priv- nearer the truth to say, that they had very little 
ileges, which tend to the true exhaltation of a peo- idea about the matter. Persons have been placed 
le. Without this, no republican government can at the head of schools, because they had some 
ong exist and flourish, and with it no tyrant’s friend who recommended them as having good mor- 
sway could long continue, no partisan’s power ‘re- |al character, when perhaps they did not possess a 
tain control. In view of these truths, how eurnest- ‘single other requisite necessary to make a teacher. 
ly should every good citizen: labor to sustain and When Dinter was school counsellor in Prussia, a 
encourage that system which will bé the most suc- military man of great influence urged him to re- 
cessful in placing within the reach of al/, the op- commend a disabled soldier, in whom he was inter- 
portunity of gaining that knowledge which is ested, as a school teacher, “I will do so,” said 
calculated to produce such beneficial results.— | Dinter, “if he can sustain the requisite examina- 
Academies, Colleges and Seminaries can and do tion.” “0,” said the colonel, “ he does not know 
aid very materially in the good work, and are es-|aught about school teaching; but he is a good 
sentially necessary in preparing persons for filling moral, steady man, and I hope you will recommend 
many positions in society. But us, probably, not | him to oblige me.” “0, yes!” said Dinter, “to 
one tenth of the risi:g generation will have the oblige yoa, if you in turn will do me a favor.” “And 
privilege of entering any of those places of learn- | what favor can I do you?” asked the colonel.— 
ing, we must look to the Common Schools, as our “ Why get me appointed drum major in your regi- 
only hope for the training of the masses, in that ment,” said Dinter. “ It is true I can neither beat 
way which will fit them for the discharge of the a drum nor play a fife, but I am a good, moral, 
duties of life, so that they may be a benefit to steady man as ever lived.” Cases even worse have 
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rred, where persons have been permitted to|which he expects to teach, but with a general 


take charge of schools, who did not even possess a | knowledge, so that he may have a full supply on 


good moral character. 


They were unfit for every- | which to draw for all his illustrations, in order to 


thing else, and therefore considered just the per-|enable him to make them plain and clear to the 


sons to employ to keep the children, 


another story of a man, who when he became too} Mere book knowledge is not suflicient. 
old and infirm to attend the pigs, (his regular jentirely too many book teachers. 
business,) was employed to keep the children in |far as the book, and then they must stop. 


Northend tells | great variety of minds upon which he is to act.— 


We have 
They go just as 
If the 


school, and very properly answered that he did|text books are changed during the term, and the 
not teach them yt because he did not know | new author teaches something differently from the 


anything. Such things were permited so long that | 
there was often too much justice in the sneer, “ He | 
is only a school master !” 
The teacher should feel that he is engaged in a) 
business that does merit, and must certainly secure | 
respect, if the duties are properly discharged. He 
should feel that he has in his hands those who are 
to be the citizens of the country, and that they will 
be, to a greater or less extent, just what he makes 
them ; that he is making his impress on their plastic 
minds,—an impress which time will not obliterate. 
His is a calling, in dignity and importance, second 
to none on earth. He exerts a power greater than 
the world’s most successful generals. Said Lord 
Brougham, when speaking of the elevation of the 
Duke of Wellington to the premiership in England, 
“ He may take the army, he may take the navy, he 
may take the mitre. 1 make him a present of them 
all. Let him come on with his whole force, sword 
in hand, against the Constitution; and the English 
poems will not only beat him back, but laugh at 
isassaults, In other times, the country may have 
heard with dismay that the the soldier was abroad. 
It is not so now. Let the soldier be abroad if he 
will; he can do nothing in this age. There is another 
personage abroad ;—a person less imposing ;—in 
the eyes of some people, insignificant. Zhe school 
master is abroad; and I trust to him, armed with 
the primer, against the soldier in full military ar- 
ray.” 
The artist in making his beautiful and life-like 
images, performs a work we all mustadmire. But 
the teacher in moulding and guiding immortal mind, 
does a work as far superior to that of the artist, as 
mind excels mere inanimate matter, The states- 
man occupies a high and honorable position and 
merits the respect and confidence of the people. 
when his duties are properly discharged. But his 
wise and just regulations must remain a dead let- 
ter on the statute book, necessarily without vitality, 
action, or effect, until men are educated to under- 
stand and appreciate their importance. Not so 
with the teacher. His labors produce no volumes 
of mere lifeless statutes, but living, intelligent, ac- 
tive, self-interpreting men ; men who are not only 
self-regulating, but whose example attracts, ex- 
cites, vivifies and directs all within the sphere of 
its influence. The minister whose high and holy 
calling is to aid in healing the maladies of the soul, 
is certainly engaged in a noble work, But. the 
teacher, being brought more directly in contact with 
mind in its most impressible state, can do more,— 
much more, to restrain from vice, encourage to 
virtue, and aid in forming characters whose benign 
influence shall produce and reproduce their repre- 
sentatives while time lasts; nay, every principle 
of truth, every seed of virtue, which the faithful 
teacher has implanted in the soul of his pupil, shall 
continue to germinate, and bear precious fruit, so 
long as that soul itself shall exist. 
2nd. In the second place, the teacher owes it to 
himself, to have his mind cultivated. and well stored 


‘above all others, it is necessary to have 





with useful knowledge ;—not only of the branches 
, 


old, they are entirely lost, until they can get the 


“hang” of the new method. The great objection 


to this process is, that it fails to make independent 


thinkers. Those who learn in this way, are al- 
ways depending on old forms; have stereotyped 
methods for doing everything ; scarcely ever adopt 
any of the improvements of the age; have always 


followed the same plans, and frequently give as au- 


thority, that their fathers acted so before them.— 
They thus plod slowly along, while their more 
thoughtful neighbors take advantage of every new 
invention, and soon leave the unthinking plodders 
in the rear. 

3rd. The teacher should be careful to form such 
habits and cultivate such manners, as will exert a 
good influence on his pupils, remembering that he 
teaches no less certainly by example than by pre- 
cept. He should be good in arranging, orderly and 
srompt in action, and kind and gentlemanly in all 
bis demeanor. In no case should he allow himself 
the use of an expression, or be guilty of an action, 
which he would not wish his scholars copy. The ex- 
pression has become somewhat common that * As is 
the teacher, so the school,” andit is doubtless true. 
A dull, lifeless, disorderly teacher will make a dull 
lifeless, disorderly school. On the other hand, an 
energetic, whole-souled teacher will not fail of in- 
spiring his pupils with his own life and energy.— 
A teacher who is given to the practice of any vice 
may expect to have imitators, no matter what his 
precepts to the contrary. ‘Those who have acquir- 
ed the very questionable practice of using tobacco 
in any form, would do well to think of this matter. 

4th. It is the imperative duty of every teacher 
to be careful of his health. In this, profession,— 
“a sound 
mind in a sound body. Health of body is essen- 
tial to vigor of mind, and without this a teacher 
can only drag along at the best. He should be a 
careful observer of nature’s laws, with regard to the 
time and amount of exercise, food, sleep, &c., which 
he has no right to violate.—as he does it, not only 
at his own expense, but that of his school. There 
are many temptations in his way, and, perhaps, one 
of the most common, particularly with the younger 
class of teachers, is to lose sleep. These should all 
be resisted or carefully avoided ; not that we would 
have teachers enjoy less pleasure than others, but 
surely, no true teacher can take pleasure in any- 
thing that is calculated to injure his health, and 
consequently his usefulness. 

5th. The teacher must possess the quality term- 
ed“ Aptness to teach.” Without this, all his know- 
ledge will be of little avail. Many possess a know- 
ledge of the different branches taught in schools, 
and can answer readily to one who is also acquaint- 
ed with them; but to state to one who understands 
the subject is one thing, and to communicate to a 
learner, quite another. Many can, and do pass the 
required examination, but fail when they try to 
teach. The teacher must be able to interest his 
pupils—present the studies in such a way us to en- 
courage them to go forward with pleasure; must 
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know just when and how to assist, soas not to have his mind quite as much, and besides, would gain an 
his pupils depend on him to do their work, but be amount of practical knowledge that would be 
encouraged to work for themselves,—so that they of great practical advantage in after life.— 
may thus grow up to be practical men and women, There is another argument in favor of a prac- 
ready when they leave school, to depend on their tical education. It is that we live in an empha 
own judgment, and do their own thinking. It is tically “fast age.” and do not have much time 
doubtful whether this quality can ever be fully ac- to attend to anything but that which we are cer- 
quired, unless nature has done something for the tain we can make “pay.” Formerly it was con- 
individual; but much aid may bereceived, by read- sidered-the proper time to attend schools, when 
ing the excellent educational works written by the individuals were boys and girls. Just now,— 
those who have had long experience in the business there are no such beings ; there is no step between 
of training youth, even where teachers cannot have infancy and that of young ladies and young gen- 
the benefit of special training in a normal school, tlemen;—so that the time for acquiring knowledge 
which is undoubtedly the best place to acquire apt. is necessarily very limited, and it becomes us to 
ness to teach. see that no time is wasted in any kind of education 
Where this advantage can not be enjoyed, no that is not every way practical. 
one should ever attempt to teach, without reading We say it is the teacher’s duty to direct his pu- 
some of the books, written on the subject, and thus, pils in the way to study for themselves. Entirely 
avail himself of the experience of those who have too much work has been done by teachers. The 
spent years in the business. impression has gone abroad that they must be rena? 
b An peg er ery bread A toe Pree: f = wae —— ns help their eo throug 
eacher is “‘a love for the work. ithout this, whatever difficulties they may meet. iis course 
no matter what his other qualifications, a great) might possibly do with some, who weuld be willing 
degree of success can never be attained. Wenever| to rely on others throughout life, but would never 
expect to succeed well in anything, in which we! suit the people of this age and nation. But this is 
feel no interest. It is constantly requiring a forced) not the teacher’s duty. Ifthe pupil would derive 
effort, and that forced effort on the part of a teach-| any real advantage from his studies he must per- 
er, cannot fai! to have its effect on his school ; and) form his own labor. In the language of another; 
certainly, no one should enter a school room and)“ The object of teaching should never be, to excuse 
by his own want of interest, prevent the progress | the pupils from thinking and reasoning ; but to teach 
of the school. | them how to think, and to reason. ou can never 
True, this would cut off all who have entered the; make your pupil a scholar by drawing his diagrams, 
. . . . . . . . ’ 
tener crag Moy put eo ne a the pre! age 8 cone ge - pn ag ee 
of the money, or for any thing else, where no love} No. e must do all these things for himself. 
for the work is included. If any one has commen-/is his own application that is to give him distine- 
ced the business, with no love for his calling, no de-| tion. It is climbing the hill of science by dint of 
sire to benefit his pupils, he had better quit the) effort and perseverance, and not being carried upon 
business, and leave it to those who are willing to) other men’sshoulders. Let every youth, therefore, 
honor their calling, by laboring for the good of | early settle it in his own mind, that if he would 
their schools, even if they do not receive as much,| ever be anything, he must make himself ; or, in other 
ecuniarily, as their services merit. words, he must rise by personal application. Let 
Y When teachers become aroused to take a deep | him always try his pr Stecagth; and try it effec- 
and lively interest in their work, and are filled with) tually, before he is allowed to call on Hercules.— 
a love for its various duties, pupils will catch the; Put him first on his own invention, send him back 
enlivening feeling ; it will be carried to parents,— | again and again to the resources of his own mind, 
and all will co-operate in the good work of improv-| and make him feel that there is nothing too hard 
ing our schools, until they shall indeed, be nurseries, | for industry and perseverance to accomplish. In 
from which shall go forth a race that will be a/ his early and timid flights, let him know that strong- 
blessing and a glory to our land, |er pinions are near and ready to sustain him, but 
Our second hend is the teacher's duties to his pu-| only in case of absolute necessity. When in the 
pils ;—and Ist we mention, that it is his duty to aid} rugged paths of science, difficulties which he can 
them, or rather to direct them in the way of getting,} not surmount, impede his progress, let him be helped 
for themselves, a practical education ; one that| over them; but never let him think of being led 
will fit them for the duties of life. There are two| when he has power to walk without help, nor of 
objects in education,—one to prepare for practical) carrying his ore to another’s furnace when he can 
duties, the other, to discipline the mind. Some|melt it down in his own. To excuse our young 
have placed the one, and others, the other as of | men from painfal mental labor, in a course of lib- 
primary importance. Those who claim that disci-| eral education, would be about as wise as to invent 
plining the mind, is the more important, urge that} easy cradle springs for the conveyance of our chil- 
if the mind is developed and strengthened by study,| dren to school, or softer cushions for them to sit 
it will be capable of suiting itself to the discharge) on at home, in order to promote their growth, and 
of any of the duties of life; whilst those who favor) give them vigorous constitutions. | By adopting 
practical education, claim that practical know-| such methods,—in room of those distinguished men, 
ledge cannot be gained without, at the same time, | to whom we are accustomed to look for sound liter- 
improving the mind, thus gaining what is aimed at| ary and theological instruction,—for wise laws, and 
by the other method, and also saving a great deal) the able administration of justice, our pulpits, and 
of time that is generally spent in studying branches} courts, and professorships, and halls of legislation, 
which are of very little practical value in after| will soon be filled, or rather disgraced, by a suc- 
life. ' cession of weak and rickety pretenders,” 
lo illustrate:—a person who intends becoming a* 2nd. ‘The teacher should cultivate, as far as in 





farmer, might improve his mind by studying the 
classics, but if he would study agricultural chemis- 
try, the natnre of the soils, &c., he could improve 





his power, the physical faculties of his pupils.— 
Many of the sufferings of this life are the effects of 
violated physical law, and many of the violations 
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result from ignorance on this subject. How often 
have parents been called to mourn over the early 
death of an exceedingly bright and promising child, 
that has been sacrificed for want of knowing the 
danger of taxing the mind at the expense of the 
body. Health is essentially necessary to our en- 
joyment in this world, no matter what our acquisi- 
tions ; hence it is necessary to become acquainted 
with the laws which must be observed, in order to 
secure this blessing. Children know little of these 
laws, and parents frequently fail to instruct them ; 
consequently, it becomes the imperative duty of 


the teacher to attend to this essential part of edu- | 


cation. He should have his school room, at all 
times, supplied with an abundance of fresh air;— 
should have his pupils occupy a healthy position, 
both while sitting and standing, being careful never 
to keep them too long in one position ;—should see 
that all take a proper amount of exercise, and be 
careful to have all neat and clean in their appear- 
ance and dress. This he can do most effectually 
by his own example,—in fact,without it, his precept 
will be of little avail. 

3d. The teacher, in order to discharge his duty 
to his pupils, must cultivate their moral faculties. 
Without this all other knowledge may prove a curse 
rather than ablessing. A course of education that 
would leave out moral training, would only give the 
individual more power to do wrong. But where a 
man is really educated,—that is, where he has his 
physical, intellectual and moral powers all cultiva- 
ted,—it fits him for being a better member of the 
domestic circle, a better citizen, and a better chris- 
tian. The teacher, next to the parent, being brought 
so directly in contact with mind when lasting im- 
pressions are made, should, by both precept and 
example, instil a love for habits of truth, honesty, 
kindness, benevolence, and a respect for superiors ; 
in a word, in all relations to fellow beings, a strict 
observance of the Golden Rule;—in relation to 
God, a reverence for His name, a cheerful submis- 
sion to, and acquiescence in His dispensations, and 
obedience to His laws. There are children receiv- 
ing their education in the common schools, who 
have very little opportunity of acquiring a know- 
ledge of their moral duties from any other source;— 
none whatever from their parents, as their influ- 
ence tends in an opposite direction. If these chil- 
dren are permitted to grow up in ignorance of 
their moral duties, they can not fail to become nui- 
sances in the community. How important, then, 
that teachers should faithfully discharge their duty 
in this respect. Then, they will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they have not only aided in 
making good citizens, but have also exerted an in- 
fluence on their fellow beings, that will tell for good 
throughout an endless existence. 

In the third place, we are to speak of the teacher's 
duty to parents. While in the school room, the teach- 
er is placed in “ loco parentis,”—authority being dele- 
gated to him by the parent. But as he can exert 
this authority only six or seven hours out of the 
twenty-four, it is necessary, in order to secure success 
in his plans, to gain the co-operation of parents ; at 
least, have them so far second his views as to throw 
no obstacle in his way. For, as certainly as he fails 
in this, and has any of the parents oppose his plans, 


he can do but little good; at least to the children of 
True, there can not be much said for 
the wisdom of the parent who would instil in the minds 
of his children any want of respect for the teacher's 


the opposer. 


authority, as he is taking the most effectual method 


of teaching them insubordination, and laying the 


proving. 


foundation of habits that may spring up, and render 
them pests in society, a disgrace to their friends, and 
a curse to the country. A thousand fold better keep 
them at home, even should the teacher be in fault. 
But, cases have occurred where well-meaning parents 
have opposed the teacher’s plans,and may occur again. 
Here it is his duty, as far as in his power, to remove 
the opposition and secure the co-operation of parents. 
Much good can be done by visiting parents at their 
homes, manifesting an interest in their children, and 
talking to them, freely, of the importance of prompt 
and regular attendance by their children at school, in 
order to secure the full benefit of the term. 
| If the children are interested in the school there will 
'be but little difficulty with the parents, for there is 
ino surer method of gaining their good will than by 
securing the respect of the children. But then a 
timely visit to their homes will do much to deepen 
ithe favorable impression, and may be the means, not 
only of preventing opposition, but also of securing a 
co-operation that will tell, effectually, on the progress 
of the pupil. Besides, it will afford an opportunity 
to see the pupils at their homes, and to find out the 
peculiar circumstances by which they are surrounded, 
‘thus enabling teachers much better to arrange their 
plans for successful operation in school. Parents 
should be invited to visit the school, and urged to 
come, no matter how short their stay may be; and 
when they do call, their visit should be made as pleas- 
ant as possible, so that they may have an inducement 
to repeat it. If at all convenient, they should have 
‘an opportunity to hear their own children recite,— 
/making the recitation as pleasant as possible, at the 
same time dealing honestly and fairly with the pupils. 
By cultivating the acquaintance of parents, many of 
the difficulties which often arise, may be prevented. 
|Many of these are the results of the parents and 
teacher not fully understanding each other. Both 
parties may mean well, but being ignorant of each 
other’s plans, may charge errors where none exist. 
| A friendly call by the teacher may remove the whole 
difficulty, and everything afterward go on smoothly, 
jwhich but for this might have resulted in the dismis- 
sal of the teacher, or the loss, to a great extent, of 
any beneficial results from his labors. One of the 
greatest drawbacks in our schools, is the want of pa- 
rental co-operation, and success in teaching must con- 
tinue to be comparatively small until we get this aid. 
But, get parents once interested, and the whole work 
will move harmoniously and steadily forward. 

Our fourth head is the teacher’s duty to his profes- 
sion. As his is one of no secondary grade, he has 
no right to be a member, who is not willing to lend 
his aid in sustaining its dignity snd improving and 
extending its usefulness. ‘This can be done in various 
ways. Ist. The teacher may honor his high calling 
by fitting himself for the proper discharge of all his 
duties, in the different ways already mentioned. If he 
enters the profession without the proper qualifications 
he can certainly be no credit to it, but does that 
which is calculated to bring it into disgrace ; and this 
no one has any right todo. But not only must the 
teacher have the proper qualifications ; he must faith- 
fully discharge his duty, not even allowing physical 
ilis to prevent its performance. No matter what the 
obstacles, no matter what the opposition, his duty is 
to go forward. And then he must be constantly im- 

In this profession there is no stand still 
point. Either he must be advancing or retrograding. 
His mark should be placed high, and though he may 
never be able to reach that degree of eminence at 
which he aims, he should be constantly approximat- 
ing to it. 
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2nd. The teacher reer “attend teacher’ s meet-| 
ings whenever they are in operation in his neighbor- | 
hood, or aid in forming them when they do not ex-| 
ist. In this way he may be very materially aided | 
himself, and will aid others. He is no credit to the | 
profession, who either from selfishness, or ignorance, | 
refuses to attend such meetings. Cases have occur- } 
red where teachers refused to attend ; but we trust a | 
better day is fast approaching, when all such pe rsons | 
shall be left outside of this “healthy organization ’ 
as diseased parts, which, if retained, “might injure the | 
healthy influence of the rest. By these teacher's | 
meetings in State, County and District, much im-| 
provement may be made. Plans of inciting more in- 
terest in study may be introduced; remedies for exist- | 
ing evils may be devised; a common feeling and a 
common interest engendered, and those who former- | 
ly labored with the feeling that they were almost| 
entirely isolated and alone, become convinced that | 
there are many others who can fully appreciate their | 
labors, sympathize with their sorrows, rejoice in their | 
joys, and are well acquainted with their trials. In 
this profession it is emphatically true, that “ in union 
there is strength.” Much good has already been ef- 
fected by these teachers’ meetings, and much more 
would certainly result, if they were more common,— 
and better attended. No district should be without 
them, and no teacher should be employed who will 
not attend. When the thirteen thousand teachers 
of Pennsylvania are all brought to attend these meet- 
ings, and all, through their influence, are enabled to 
feel the importance of their position,—that they are 
all laboring for one great object, and all labor earnest- | 
ly and faithfully together to advance the cause, and | 
secure the blessings of education,—what a glorious 
and joyful day it will be for the “ Old Keystone.” It 
will indeed be one of the grandest jubilees ever wit- 
nessed in the State. 








3rd. Teachers should visit each other’s schools.— 
A friendly visit will do much to cheer and encour- 
age, and not only so, but the visitor cannot fail to be 
benefitted. No two teachers are exactly alike in all 
respects. One may excel in a branch where another 
is but middling. The latter may be of great advan- 
tage to the former, in another part of a teacher's du- 
ties; so that by visiting each other’s schools they 
may be mutually benefitted. And even if there is 
nothing seen, that the visitor would think proper to 
try in his own school, he may see errors he can learn 
to avoid; and even errors which he has been practis- 
ing himself, may be presented in such a light as to 
enable him to avoid them in future. Besides, his vi- | 
sits to another’s school may induce others to visit, 
and in this way result in good. 


These labors, for the benefit of his profession, can- 
not be engaged in without effort, and probably in 
many cases great difficulties will present themselves 
in the way, but they must be surmounted. Channing 
says, that “ One of the surest signs of the regenera- | 
tion of society will be the elevation of the art of 
teaching to the highest ranks in the community.— | 
When a pe ople shall learn that its greatest benefac -| 
tors, and most important members, are now devoted | 
to the liberal instruction of all its classes—to the | 
work of raising to life its buried intellect—it will have | 
‘opened to itself the path of true glory. There is no | 
office higher than that of a teacher of youth; for| 
there is ‘nothing on earth so precious as the mind, 
soul, and character of the child. No office should} 
be regarded with greater respect.” If these things | 
are true, it certainly is the imperative duty of every | 
one who has entered the profession, to use his whole | 
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atebnans in favor of elev ating it to the high position 
which its importance demands. 

In view of these duties, which every one who en- 
ters the profession necessarily assumes, how great the 
responsibilities of every teacher! If the rising gen- 
erations are to be, to a very great extent, what teach- 
ers make them,—if they are to grow up as ornaments 
to society and blessings to the land, or as pests and 
‘nuisances in their own neighborhood, a disgrace to 
’| their friends and a curse to their country,—if, above 
all, their happiness or misery throughout an endless 
existence, depends on the influence now exerted by 
teachers ;—how well should the responsibilities be 


|weighed, how carefully the duties studied, and how 


faithfully discharged, when consequences so momen- 
tous are the results of their labors ? 


** Teacher! to thyself 
Thou hast assumed responsibilities 
Of crushing weight. A mighty, peerless work 
Is thine. The golden chords attun’d by thee, 
Or grown, by thy neglect, discordant; not 
In time alone, but through the limitless 
Expanse of all eternity shall throb. 
And should one note, which thou, by greater care, 
More zealous labors, or by added skill, 
Might new attune in harmony,—be found 
At last in dissonance with virtue, truth, 
Or mental symmetry, in Heaven’s sight,— 
Methinks a fearful guilt will on thee rest. 
Thou hast to do with God’s most noble work, 
The image fair, and likeness of Himself; 
Immortal mind. That emanation bright 
From His Divinity; sole transfer made 
To man from his own deathless nature. Such, 
Instructor, is thy trust. Thus sacred, high, 
And precious, e’en beyond all finite power 
To estimate, thy holy charge. No work 
Of art, or finest mechanism in things 
Material, hath e’er so challenged, for 
Its right discharge, e’en the vast aggregate 
Of human skill.”’ 


In conclusion, we may well say that no one should 
enter the profession carelessly, and without due reflec- 
tion on the great responsibilities he is about to as- 
sume. There is much to appal and almost deter any 
one from entering. But at the same time there is 
much to encourage. Many of the most renowned 
and “noble of earth, have been teachers. Socrates 
and.Plato and Aristotle of ancient time ; Webster 
and Everett and many other distinguished men of 


‘our own country, have all honored the profession.— 


But, above all, He who came on a mission of mercy 
from heaven to earth, was Himself the Great Teach- 
er. In addition to the honorable position thus given 
to the profession, every teacher who faithfully dis- 
charges his duty, exerts a lasting influence for good 
on his pupils, which they in turn will exert on others ; 
and the good thus commenced may go on in an ac- 
celerating ratio until the latest period of time. And 
O, what greater reward than being able to look back 
on a life spent in blessing the world, and thus fulfill- 
ing the high destiny of our creation. 


* Teacher, O, then be wise; 
Be every measure of thy choice to aid 
In forming deatbless intellect ; the fruit 
Of earnest study, and of zealous care ; 
E’en looking to the boundless future of 
Its destiny. Thou may’st be popular, 
Perchance ; but seek not popularity 
As motive-spring in any act in thy 
Profession. Valiant be, and ever dare 
To do the right, though all the gathered hosts 
Of error may oppose. Then if thou fail 
On earth, thy well earned measure of applause 
To gain ;—that noble tribute from the skies, 
* Well done thou good and faithful servant,’ shall 
Thy glorious mission crown.” 
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